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THE POINT OF VIEW OF THIS SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES 


This series of geographies has been written 
with the conviction that it is the special 
function of geography to describe and ex- 
plain the relationships existing between man 
and his natural environment. The material 
throughout the series has been selected and 
presented with a view to giving the pupils 
an understanding of such relationships, and 
to providing for purposeful activity on their 
part. 

In keeping with a widespread demand 
among educators for the elimination of waste 
in the work in geography in the grades, most 
of the regions of the world are treated but 
once, and those of little import to the young 
citizens of America are subordinated appro- 
priately. As a result, much space has been 
gained, and this has permitted a treatment 
of regions of large significance which is more 
extended and richer than otherwise would 
have been possible. 

The first book of the series, ‘‘ Journeys in 
Distant Lands,”’ deals with the life of repre- 
sentative peoples in selected environments 
throughout the world. The United States 
and Canada are considered in the second 
book, with emphasis on the United States. 
Eurasia is treated in the third book, while 
Latin America, Africa, and Australia are 
handled in the fourth and last book. The 
fourth book closes with a “world view” 
which stresses the commercial and political 
relations of the United States. This series 
of geographies will also appear in a two- 
volume edition. 
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The text is graded carefully with refer- 
ence to difficulty of language and of ideas. 
The facts presented have been chosen with a 
view especially to developing and illustrat- 
ing principles, and the pupil is led to apply 
the principles mastered in the earlier studies 
to the solution of later problems. Geograph- 
ical terms are introduced only when needed 
and only after the underlying concepts have 
been made clear. No single method of pre- 
senting material has been followed, various 
methods having been employed as seemed 
most effective in particular cases. What- 
ever the method, the text systematically 
provides for supervised study. By means of 
varied exercises, definite goals are set up for 
the pupil to reach through the study of text, 
maps, and pictures, used singly or in some 
combination. Explicit directions for pro- 
cedure in such studies are given, and means 
are provided by which the pupil can check 
his own conclusions. Review frequently is 
accomplished by the application of familiar 
principles to new situations, and, especially 
in the earlier units, liberal use is made of 
drill devices on the play level. Since from 
beginning to end the text deals with the re- 
lations of specific groups of people to their 
natural environments, the treatment through- 
out is regional in character. 

The colored maps (except those in the 
appendices) are characterized especially by 
their simplicity; they are not intended to 
serve as general reference maps, and few or 


no names appear on them that do not function 
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in the text discussion. Like the reading 
matter to which they are closely tied, the 
maps are progressive in character; the sim- 
pler ideas are developed very early, while 
such difficult matters as latitude and longi- 
tude are introduced only when needed at 
comparatively late stages. The novel treat- 
ment of the earlier maps, especially of the 
series of unlettered maps superimposed on 
the globe, was designed to develop, at the 
outset, correct habits of map reading and 
a real understanding of the size and form 
of the earth. 

The pictures are restricted to views of real 
geographic quality and are an integral and 
vitally important part of the text rather 
than merely illustrative of it. Definite and 
varied provision is made for their use as a 
source of information, and captions are 
omitted in order that picture study really 
may accomplish the ends of field study, in 
so far as the nature of the case permits. 

The materials of the first book are arranged 


and treated with a view to leading the child 
to develop a concept of the world as a whole, 
and to sense the relationships between dis- 
tance from the equator and man’s activities. 
At the outset, the child is more interested 
in remote lands than in his home surround- 
ings; moreover, it is only after he views 
the life of other people in unfamiliar en- 
vironments that he can consider effectively 
the relationship of his home life to the famil- 
iar local environment. The last section of 
the book is designed particularly to test the 
pupil’s knowledge of basic principles devel- 
oped in earlier sections, by requiring the 
application of these principles to lands not 
visited on the “journeys,” and to give the 
pupil a glimpse of the opportunities awaiting 
him in the later books of the series. 

Many of the methods and nearly all of 
the materials in the books have been de- 
veloped and tested during several years by 
the junior author, in the Laboratory Schools 
of the University of Chicago. 
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Pete oo NGes POUEACH GIRL OR BOY WHO USES 
THiS) BOOK 


DEAR FRIEND: 

- We wish that, instead of writing to you about many peoples and lands, 
we might take you to see them, for in that way you would learn more than 
we could tell you in many books. Of course, our wish is in vain. We think, 
however, that we can help you zmagiue much of what you would see if you 
were to visit various peoples in their homelands. As we take you on these 
imaginary visits, we shall try to help you see why people work and play and 
live in different lands in the ways they do. 

We have suggested many things for you to think about and todo. We 
believe they will help you learn more from these visits and enjoy them 
better. Some of these things are play, and others are work, but we think 
you will like to do both. 

Perhaps, even before reading this message, you have looked at some of 
the pictures in this book. If so, did you discover that there are no titles 
under them? Suppose you vea//y were traveling through farm lands. There 
would not be signs in the fields, for example, telling you what was growing 
there. If you could not tell just from looking at the fields what you wanted 
to know about them, you might ask questions of the people who lived near 
by. You can look at the pictures in the book just as you would look at real 
fields. When you want to ask questions about things you see in the pictures 
and do not understand, ask them of your book, and try to find the answers as 
you read. In it we have told you something about each of the pictures. 

We do not promise, however, to answer in this book a@// the questions 
that may come to your mind as you read the stories and think about them, 
for the more you learn about why people work and play and live as they do 
in different parts of the world, the more new things you will find to ask ques- 
tions about. The world is very large indeed and there are many kinds of 
people in it. You might spend your whole life traveling from country to 
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country to find why the people in each land live as they do, and yet not learn 
all there is to know about it. This book does not tell you about all peoples 
and all lands, but it does tell you about some of them, and it will be followed 
by books in which many others are described. 

Remember that learning the geography of any part of the world means 
learning how the people there have made or can make their work and play 
and their ways of living fit the kind of country in which they live. In 
learning these things you will make many interesting discoveries. We hope 
you will enjoy making such discoveries as much as we do. If so, there is 
much fun ahead for you, and it will begin with the very first story. 

Sincerely yours, 


be 
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JOURNEYS IN DISTANT LANDS 


THE LAND OF TWO GREAT RIVERS 


The Tigris and Euphrates. — Very, very 
far away from the United States are two 
large rivers called the Tigris and Euphrates. 
They join before they reach the sea and 
flow for many miles as one great stream. 
Thousands of years before white men found 
the land in which we live, men had traveled 
on these rivers, and had built many towns 
along their banks. 

Your companions on a journey up the 
Tigris. — Suppose the big ocean steamer 
shown in Figure 1 has brought you to the 
place where you can take a smaller steamer 
for a journey up the Tigris River. The 
people you can see in Figure 2 are on the 

deck of a river steamer starting on this 
journey. Suppose you join them. On the 
deck with you would be a few who speak 

<. 

- language and who dress as you do. 


Most of them, though, you could not under- 
stand, for they use a language very different 
from yours. From the picture you can find 
some ways in which their clothes are not 
like yours. Their clothing may remind you 
of the clothing of some people you have seen 
or read about before. 

The starting place. — The pictures shown 
in Figures 1 and 2 were not taken on the 
Tigris, but on the river formed by the join- 
ing of the Tigris and Euphrates. This river 
is called the Shat-el-Arab. So the water 
you see in the picture is the water of the 
Shat-el-Arab. 

The boat shown in Figure 2 is headed north. 
Face north, the way the boat is headed, and 
pretend that you are on the deck. Then 
point with your left hand to the west bank 
of the river. You are pointing to the town 
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minis ; 
of Basra. The wharves of Basra are shown 
in Figure 3. The houses of the city are 
among the palm trees in the background. 

If you have ever made a trip of seventy 
miles, you may know about how long it 
takes to go that far. Basra is some seventy 
miles from the place where the waters of the 
Shat-el-Arab reach the sea. So if the boat 
in Figure 2 were going south instead of 
north, a trip of about seventy miles would 
bring it to the sea. Ocean steamers can 
come up as far as Basra, and can land their 
cargoes there. There the river steamers 
come to meet the ocean steamers. Can you 
tell which of the boats in Figure 3 is an 
ocean steamer? 

Perhaps you have read the stories of 
Sinbad the Sailor. In those stories this 
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town of Basra is called Balsora. Most of Sin- 
bad’s ocean voyages started from this place. 
Each time when he returned he stopped 
at Balsora before he went on to Bagdad. 
From Basra, a boat must go five hundred 
twenty miles before it comes to the famous 
city of Bagdad, far to the nérthwest. It 
would not be so long_a trip if there were not 
so many bends, and curves, and windings 
in the river. 

Headed upstream. Zeon ts as.you stood on 
the deck of this boat, you were to throw 
into the river a piece of wood that would 
float, you could watch the water carry it 
along. It would go, mot north in the direc- 
tion in which the boat is headed, but in the 
opposite direction. The water in the stream 
flows to the sea, and floating things free to 
move with the current are carried in that 
direction. If the engines of this boat were 
broken, and the boat were left to drift, it, 
too, would float downstream toward the sea. 
As it goes upstream on this journey, it must 
go against the current of the river all the 
way. This makes it go a little slower than 
it would if it were steaming in the opposite 
direction, 
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The meeting of the Tigris and Euphrates. 
After your boat leaves Basra, a ride of 
some three hours brings you to the place 
where the Tigris and Euphrates meet. On 
the point of land between them stands a 
little town. Keeping to the right of this 
little village, you sail into the Tigris. As 
you go on upstream the strip of land be- 
tween the rivers widens, and you soon lose 
sight of the Euphrates to the west. 

Something for you to do. Sight-seeing. 
— Now, instead of being told what you 
could see as you go along the Tigris, you 
‘may find out for yourselves, just as a real 
‘traveler does. The pictures in Figures 4, 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11 were taken on or 
near the Tigris. 

Some people travel without seeing very 
much. Others see a great deal as they 
travel. If you are the second kind of 
traveler, you can find in these pictures at 


least six things that you cannot see near 


your home. Notice the trees, the houses, 
and the people in the pictures. 
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Keen travelers ask many questions about 
the things they see but do not understand. 
So you, no doubt, will want to ask many 
questions as you look carefully at these 
scenes along the river. For instance, you 
may want to ask: What are the houses in 
the village in Figure 7 made of? Why are 
the roofs of the houses flat? What keeps the 
raft in Figure 9 from sinking? Keep a list 
of questions you want to ask. You will 
find many of your questions answered farther 
on. 

Two things to do after looking at the 
pictures. — The following stories have been 
told by other travelers who journeyed on 
the Tigris. 

1. As youread these stories, you will find 
answers to some of the questions in your 
list. As soon as you find an answer to one 
of your questions, put a check after that 
question. | 

2. After you have read these stories, de- 
cide upon a good name or title for each of 
these pictures. 
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Figure 7 


Keleks.— This story was told by a 
traveler who was going downstream on 
the Tigris, instead of upstream as your 
boat is going. 

“To carry my baggage downstream, it 
was necessary to build a kelek. This is’a 
raft which can go only downstream. It is 
guided by raftsmen. with wooden poles. 
The framework of the raft is made by tying 
poles together to form a sort of platform. 
Other poles then are laid crosswise on this 
platform, and are tied to it to strengthen 
it. Beneath the frame are tied inflated 
goat skins. To inflate a skin, a raftsman 
blows into it through a reed tube till it is 
full of air, and then round the neck of the 
skin he ties a stout cord very tightly. These 
skins then look like oddly shaped balloons. 


Just as a balloon floats in the air, these goat 
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skins filled with air float in the water and 
keep the raft from sinking. The number 
of goat skins used depends upon the size of 
the raft. Some rafts, not more than ten 
feet square, do not need more than fifty 
skins. The large ones, some fifty feet long, 
must use about a thousand skins. The raft 
I made required three hundred fifty. 

“When passengers as well as baggage are 
to be carried, the raft is covered with planks, 
and carpets and beds are spread on them. 
In winter a little wooden room sometimes is 
built on the raft. In it the passengers cook 
their meals, and sleep. 

‘““T bought a large bagful of bread-cakes, 
and had some chickens and mutton roasted. 


Several kindly natives brought me gifts of “~ 
Upon in 


melons, eggs, and preserved dates. 
this food, and coffee, the raftsmen and I ~ 


THE 


Figure 8 


made our meals during the entire journey. 
“We started in the afternoon. As soon 
as we had pushed the raft out into the river, 


it began to move downstream. ‘Twice dur-. 


ing the journey, rocks in the bed of the river 
gave us trouble. At one place we could hear 
the raft scraping against the stones. The 
raftsmen had to push very hard with their 
long poles to get the raft across this 
barrier of stones. When it righted itself 
again, we saw that one corner was very low 
in the water, and we knew that the rocks 
had broken several skins. We tied the raft 
up to the bank and took off the baggage, so 
that the raftsmen could repair the damage. 
“ At the end of the journey we took the 
raft to pieces, for it could not go back up- 
stream. We sold the poles and _ planks. 
The air was let out of the skins and they 
4 re dried carefully. Our raftsmen tied 
n up in bundles and loaded them on 
nkeys. With these they journeyed back 
and to the town from which we started. 
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There the skins could be used again for other 
rafts.” 
‘ Koofahs. — This story was told by an 
American who made a journey to the Tigris. 

“When I was ready to leave this little 
village on.the Tigris, they put me and my 
boxes into a koofah and we started toward 
the ship. | 

“A koofah is a boat which is somewhat 
like a very large round basket. It is made of 
willow reeds and is coated, both inside and 
out, with asphalt to make it water tight. 
The willows come from the land along the 
upper river. The asphalt comes from springs 
near the Tigris and Euphrates. It is a black, 
sticky, tar-like substance. Sometimes the 
asphalt coming from a spring forms a small 
lake or pond of asphalt at the spring’s 
mouth. Sometimes the asphalt may be seen 
as black lumps on the surface of the water 
in the springs. When heated, it is poured 
over the framework of the boat. Koofahs 
are round, and look like large black bowls. ' 
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Figure 9 


Some of them are so large that they can 
hold three horses besides several men.” 

| Gardens. — This story and the next three 
were told by the same American who told 
about the koofah. 

“ Along this part of the journey our ride 
was very pleasant. On each side of the river 
were green fields and gardens. The palms 
were beautiful. They formed a wall of green 
along the banks. Among their leaves were 
birds of many kinds, whose songs were very 
sweet. We could hear the creaking sound of 
machines, lifting water from the river for the 
gardens and the groves of palms. As the sun 
set, its light colored the tips of the palm trees 
red and gold. The frogs began to croak, and 
it grew dark. Their croaking then became 
almost a roar. Hundreds of them must have 
joined their voices in that evening song.”’ 

Watering the gardens and palm groves. 
— ‘The date-palm trees stood in large 
groups in the gardens along the banks. In 
many places, even the natives now use 
modern engines to pump water from the 
river for their gardens, but here, oxen were 
drawing up the water. They were hitched 
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to long ropes, at the other ends of which 
skin bags were fastened. These ropes passed 
over the pulleys on a tall framework so 
that the bags were lifted as the oxen walked 
away from the river. When the skin bags 
were high enough, the drivers stopped the 
oxen, and the water was tilted into a 
ditch. From the ditch, it flowed out on the 
gardens. The oxen then walked back 
toward the river, the drivers let the skins 
down again into the water, and so their 
work went on without a stop as long as we 
could see them.” — 

A Tigris village. — ‘“‘ While our boat was 
being repaired, we stayed for several hours 
at a little village on the eastern bank, and 
saw a caravan of camels start on its way 
to distant cities. There is a wall around the 
town, through which there are four gates. 
The houses are of sun-burned brick. They 
have few windows, and flat roofs. Each has 
a small, square, inside court. Beneath each 
house is a €ellar, called a ‘sardab.’ In these 
cellars, the péople find relief from the fierce 
heat of summer days. On summer nights, 
they often sleep on the flat roofs. 
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Figure 11 
“The largest building in the village is 

the mosque, or church. From its tall 

tower, called a minaret, the people of the 

town are called to prayer.” 

yA Tigris flood. — ‘‘ When it grew dark, 

we anchored. The river was growing higher, 


and the sky was clouded. There were no 
palms or gardens anywhere along the river 
here. The land on both sides was bare. 
Back from the river stood the ruins of an 
ancient town. 

“When morning came, the scene was very 
different. The barren country on both sides 
of the river was now covered with water and 
looked like a great lake. In the distance we 
could see Arabs with their wives, and chil- 
dren, and sheep, standing on slight rises in 
the ground. The water seemed almost to lap 
their feet. There was no sunshine and the 
wind was cold. The current in the river 
was so swift that we could hardly steam 
against it.” 

y The list of pictures. — On page 144, there 
is a list of all the pictures in this book. After 
the number of each picture is its title, which 
tells what the picture shows. Look at 
Figure 8 on page 5. What title did you 
give to this picture? Then find the number 
“8” in the first column on page 144. After 
it you can find the title “‘ Drawing water 
from the river to use on the fields.”” Was 
this what you had thought this picture 
showed? By doing this with all the pictures 
you have looked at, you can find out whether 
or not your title for each picture is a good 
one. 

Comparing answers to your questions. — 
Are there any questions in your list which 
you could not check after you read these 
stories? If you tell the others in the class 
the ones you cannot answer, perhaps some 
one can tell you where to find the answers. 
You may find them instead for yourself as 
you read more about the land of the Tigris 
and Euphrates. 


Playing ‘‘ Password.’’ — You now know the name 
of the river upon which you have been traveling. 
To play “ Password ” one of you who can spell its 
name correctly is chosen ‘‘ door-keeper.” At the 
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beginning of the next geography class, as each of 
you passes the door-keeper, you must whisper the 
password — “ Capital T-i-g-r-i-s Capital R-i-v-e-r.”’ 
If you give it correctly, the door-keeper lets you go 
to your seat. If you make a mistake, the door- 
keeper gives you a little slip of paper on which 
“ Tigris River” is spelled correctly, and you must 
stand aside till you can give the right password. 
Whoever is named door-keeper should make ready 
ahead of time the slips on which the password for 
the day is written correctly. Some time when you 
play this game you may-use a sentence instead of 
a name for your password, such as ‘‘ Downstream 
is toward the sea.” 


The city of Bagdad. — After traveling a 
day and a night upstream from Basra, you 
should be nearing Bagdad. In this city, 
more than a thousand years ago, Haroun-al- 
Raschid ruled, and many stories have since 
been written about it. As your boat comes 
near the city, you see gardens and palms 
along each bank. The river here is almost 


an eighth of a mile in width. On both 


sides may be seen business buildings, as 
well as towers, or minarets, like those which 
you saw in other towns along the Tigris. 
Ahead, you can see the view in Figure 12. 
This shows you how people cross the river 
between the two parts of the city. What 
would you call a bridge like this? 

The landing place. — The wharf at which 
your steamer stops is a noisy, crowded place. 
You have to make your way among many 
natives, camels, pack mules, dogs, and piles 
of goods. Near-by, men are unloading keleks, 
on which they have brought from the country 
farther upstream bags of wheat, bundles of 
skins, and bales of wool. As the men shout 
and call to one another and to the animals, 
the din is deafening. Strange odors also 
greet you. : 

In Bagdad streets. — Figure 13 shows one 
of the wider streets in Bagdad. Some are 
mere alleys, so narrow that two loaded 
donkeys cannot pass in them. If you look 
closely at this picture, you can see of what 
material the first building to the right is 
made. You can also find some overhanging 
windows anda balcony. They help to shade 
the street. Over some streets that are lined 
with shops arched roofs of brick are built, to 
keep out some of the sun’s heat. These roofs 
have been built high enough to let a man 
mounted on his camel ride under them. Such 
streets are somewhat like tunnels. 

The people in the street. — In Figure 13, 
you can find at least two kinds of people. 
You can tell them from each other by their 
clothes and by their hats. Find which are 
most like the ones you saw upon the boat 
in Figure 2. Bagdad is a meeting place for 
many kinds of people. There may be among 
those whom you see in Figure 13, people 
who have come from many different kinds — 
of homes. 


Some may live in Bagdad, | 
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Figure 14 
others may have come in from the near-by 
country, and perhaps a few have traveled 
several hundred miles with caravans or by 
boat. Some of them may have come, in- 
stead, on trains, for railroads enter Bagdad 
now. If you follow some of them to their 
work, you might see what is shown in the 
pictures in Figures 14-23. 

A search for you to make. # As you look 
at these ten pictures (14-23), you can find 
men or women doing at least six different 
kinds of work to make a living. Try to 
find all six kinds. Give to each picture a 
title that shows what you think the people 
in that picture are doing. If you cannot 
tell what they are doing in some of these 
pictures, do not make titles for those pictures 
till after vou have read the stories that 
follow. Then give them titles. 

\ Petroleum and asphalt. — For many hun- 
dreds of years, men have been taking asphalt 
from springs in the land near the Tigris and 
the Euphrates, and have used it in many ways. 
They cement the bricks of their houses with 
it, and use it in making the roofs. As you 
have already read, they also coat their boats 
with it to keep them from leaking. From 
it are made some drugs and medicines. 
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Recently, men have drilled wells in the 
ground not far from these asphalt springs 
and have found petroleum there. This is 
an oil that has in it many of the substances 
that are in asphalt. Like asphalt, it is very 
useful. It is used to burn in the engines of 
factories, ships, and trains. From it are 
made many useful things, such as gasoline 
for our automobiles and airplanes. Petro- 
leum is so useful that now men have gone 
from our own country, and also from other 
lands, to drill oil wells near the Tigris and 
Euphrates, and to hunt for petroleum 
there. 

A bazaar. — Along both sides of some 
Bagdad streets are little booths or stalls. 
Cross-legged in his booth, the trader sits, 
with his wares piled high around him. In 
many bazaars the booths of traders who 
sell goods of one kind are near together. At 
one place there are carpet merchants, at 
another those who sell jewelry. Farther on, 


the shoemakers and the coppersmiths sell: 


things they have made themselves. Some 
merchants, however, sell several kinds of 
wares. In an open, unroofed square wheat 
and other grains are sold. 

Many merchants keep their best 


goods. 
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Figure 15 

hidden where you cannot see them. If you 
win the good will of a jewelry merchant, 
perhaps he will take for you from holes in 
the walls, or little trap doors in the floor, or 
from the sardab underground, wonderful 
enameled necklaces and precious stones that 
are very beautiful. A carpet merchant may 
bring out of some hidden place a rug that, 
in his words, should make your “eyes to 
weep tears of joy, that men can make such 
wonders.” ¢¢ 

Journeying with a caravan. — This story 
was told by Americans who journeyed across 
the desert to Bagdad. 

“ Although the people of the desert whom 
we had met thus far had been very kind to 
us, we were glad to find camped here a 
company of merchants who were willing to 
have us go with them to Bagdad, for there 
was danger of being robbed by the desert 


< 
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By courtesy of The Oriental Institute, The University of Chicago 


men who lived along the remainder of our 
route. Most of the camels of the caravan 
which we joined were loaded with bales of 
wool. Some of them carried grain for the 
animals to eat during the journey, and sugar, 
coffee, rice, dates, and figs for the men. We 
joined the merchants about seven o’clock 
in the morning, just as they were ready to 
start on the day’s march. It was a clear, 
bright day in January. By noon the sun 
was in the southern sky, not quite half way 
up between the horizon and the zenith.’ 
Although the sun was not very high in 
the sky, its rays were warm. For hours 
we traveled over a very dreary country, 
where there grew only a few scattered, gray- 
green plants. About two o’clock, we came 
to a place where a good deal of grass was 
growing and saw near-by several low, black, 


1The zenith is the point in the heavens directly overhead. 
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Figure 17 


in these 


dwellers 
tents were very friendly and warned us of 
dangers farther on. 

‘““As darkness fell, it grew unpleasantly 
cold, and we pushed on as fast as we could to 
get to a ‘khan’ in which to spend the night. 
The keeper of the khan had closed and bolted 


camel-hair tents. The 


By courtesy of The Oriental Institute, The University of Chicago ~ 


the gates before we reached it, but, after we 
had knocked, pounded, and called for several 
minutes, they at last were opened. Tied to 
stakes in the great, uncovered courtyard 
were camels, horses, donkeys, and mules. 
Moving about among the animals and seated 
in groups around fires in the little booths or 
stalls that opened upon the courtyard, were 
many men, laughing loudly and talking at 
the tops of their voices. We got water and 
wood, and in a short time had a good fire 
going in our little stall. Soon our coffee 
was boiling. . 

“ After we had fed the animals, and had 
eaten our own suppers, we visited with other 
groups of travelers. Next to us were some 
men who had traded part of their wheat for 
salt. The salt, they said, had been taken 
from wells by people of a little village they 
had passed in the desert. After the villagers 
had dried the salt in shallow mud pans, 
they had stored it in a big, open, mud bin. 
By trading this salt to the caravans passing 
by, they made their living. In the next 
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Figure 19 By courtesy of The Oriental Institute, The University of Chicago 
group, a man was telling thrilling stories. Somewhat before noon, the leaders of the 

“We were up early the next morning, caravan saw in the distance a number of 
and by seven o’clock were on the march. horsemen who they feared were desert 
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robbers. An hour later we heard the sound 
of galloping hoofs on the hard ground, and 
soon they were upon us. They leaped from 
their horses and crowded about us. A group 
of them gathered round each merchant, and 
began going through his bales of goods to 


see if they could find anything that they 
wanted. It was food which they wanted 
most. They took almost all of our food and 
every bit of the grain for the camels. When 
they had finished loading on their horses 
what they had taken, they galloped away. 

“It had taken them about two hours to 
rob us, and it was nine o’clock that night 
before we reached another khan. The rest 
of our journey was made in peace.” 

Flocks. — Here and there through the 
hundreds of miles of country that borders 
the Tigris and Euphrates and that stretches 
far away to the west and to the east, you can 
find flocks of sheep and goats. 

In the desert, where there is grass in very 
few places, the Arabs wander from place to 
place, driving their flocks to find new pas- 
tures. Little Arab girls not more than 
eight or ten years old sometimes tend the 
sheep and the goats, and wander several 
miles from camp with them. 

In some places where there is rain enough 
to make grass grow more, the flocks are 
larger. These flocks do not have to wander 
far to find enough grass and water. The 
shepherds grow very fond of their sheep. 
Each sheep comes to know the voice of its 
own shepherd, and it also knows the other 
sheep that belong to its flock. In the spring 
the sheep are sheared and the wool is sold. 

The sheep and goats of these many flocks 
are useful not only for their wool and hair. 
Their skins also are used in many ways. 
Some men make their living by tanning 
these skins. The tanners sometimes cure 
goat skins by filling them with oak bark 
and water, and laying them on the ground 
in the sun. Water is carried in many parts 
of this land in goat-skin bags. Goat skins 
that are filled with air are used in mak- 
ing keleks or rafts, as you have learned. 
For shoes and many other things the leather 
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Figure 22 
made from the skins of goats or sheep is used. 

The chief meat of the people who live in 
the lands near the Tigris and the Euphrates 
is mutton. It would be very hard indeed 
for these people to do without their flocks. 

Persian rugs. — The weavers of the lands 
near the Tigris and the Euphrates have long 
been famous. Some of them weave black 
cloth for tents. Muslin, a kind of cotton 
cloth, was given its name because, centuries 
ago, it was made very well in the town of 
Mosul, on the Upper Tigris. Other weavers 
in these lands have made beautiful silks. 
But the weavers who are best known to-day 
are those who make Persian rugs. 

These rugs are woven in the land to the 
east of the Tigris. Much of the weaving is 
done by the women. From the time they 
are little girls they are taught to make 
beautiful patterns, first in the sand or on 
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paper, and then in rugs. It takes one woman 
many years to weave a single large rug. The 
wool for the rugs is dyed by the village 
dyers. You can tell from far off the house 
where a dyer lives by the skeins of bright 
yarn that are hung on ropes above his house- 
top to dry. 

Bricks. + Perhaps you have learned for 
yourself by this time that there is very little 
wood in this country. Most of the large 
trees are date-palm trees, and they do not 
make good lumber because the trunks are 
not firm and solid enough. 

There is, however, plenty of clay from 
which bricks can be made. Blocks of clay 
spread out on the ground are hardened into 
bricks by the heat of the sun. Some of these 
sun-dried bricks are very large, and are used 
in building houses. 

There is another way in which men get 
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bricks for building. Part of the city of 
Bagdad is in ruins. In many other places 
near the Tigris and Euphrates, the ruins of 
ancient cities may be seen. The most 
famous of these ruined towns you can see 
in the distance in Figure 24. It looks just 
like a hill, but it is the crumbled city of 
Babylon. In the days of long ago, men in 
this land used brick as they do now for their 
buildings. So to-day men can dig in these 


ruins and find in them bricks by the boatful. 

They also find in these ruins the stories of 
what men did here when these cities were 
new. These stories were written on bricks 
or on tablets of clay. Some men make their 
living by digging among the ruins for these 
precious tablets, and for other records of the 
people who lived here thousands of years ago. | 

The list of pictures. — Compare the title 
you gave to each picture in Figures 14-23 
with the title given it in the list on page 144. 
Your titles need not be worded just as those 
in the list are worded, but yours should have 
the same meanings as those on page 144. 
How many did you have right? 

Another search. — These pictures in Fig- 
ures 14-23 do not show all the kinds of work 
people doin this land. You saw on your trip 
up the river other work, such as the mak- 
ing of koofahs. In the story about the 
bazaar, you read of a coppersmith. You 
might run races to see who can find from all 
the pictures and stories to this point the 
greatest number of kinds of work done by 
people in this country. 

Homes. *~ The people who do these differ- 
ent kinds of work live, as you would expect, 
in different kinds of homes. In Figures 25, 
26, and 27 are shown three of these kinds. 
One shows the homes of some wealthy Bag- 
dad merchants. Another shows the home 
of desert Arabs who move from place to 
place to find pastures for their flocks. The 
other shows homes in a little town not far 
from the Tigris. Tell, if you can, which 
homes belong to the merchants, which one 
to the wandering Arabs, and which ones to 
the villagers. Which of these homes is 


most like your own? 
Does the next paragraph describe the 
kind of home shown in Figure 25, the kind 
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do you think the second paragraph describes ? 

1. Many of the houses in Bagdad are two 
stories high, and have few windows. Most 
of the windows are narrow, and are in the 
second story. Through the shutters or bars 
of the windows, the women, many of whom 
seldom go outside the houses, may peep at 
the people passing by. The only opening 
from the street to the first floor is guarded 
by a heavy bolted door. The rooms are 
built around three sides of an inner court. 
The floors are of tile, stone, or cement. 
There is little furniture besides a few rugs 
and chairs. From the court a doorway may 
lead to a garden where orange, peach, and 
apricot trees are growing under the shade 
of date palms. 

2. “One side was left open. We sat ona 
large mat made of palm leaves, for there were 
no chairs. A curtain divided the men’s part 
from that of the women. There was no 


Figure 27 


© Underwood STAT 
stove, but near-by a hole had been dug in 
the ground. Some stones were piled around 
it and the little cooking they did was done 
here. For supper we had dates and milk. 
There were no tables, knives, nor forks. We 
slept on mats on the ground.” 

Something for you to think about. — Al- 
though these homes are very different, there 
is one way in which all of them are alike. In 
making them, very little wood was used. You 
found on page 15 one reason for this. You 
have also seen or read about several things, 
as in Figure 8 and in one of the paragraphs on 
page 6, which show you that not much rain 
falls here. This helps to explain why there 
is very little wood. It also helps to explain 
why many houses in this land have flat or 
nearly flat roofs. Do you see how? If you 
do not yet see how, keep thinking about 
these things, and before you finish the Tigris 
and Euphrates story, you will find out. 


An “F and R Puzzle.” — “F”’ in this puzzle 
stands for ‘‘ food” and “‘ R ” stands for “ rain.” 
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On a piece of paper make a drawing like this: 


S| SAS) 0 


On page 4, you have read about several kinds of 
food which are eaten by the people who live near the 
Tigris and Euphrates. The letter M in your draw- 
ing is the first letter in the name of one of these 
foods, and there are as many dots beneath the 
blank space after M as there are remaining letters 
in the name. Complete this name by printing the 
right letters above these dots in your drawing. The 
name of another of these foods begins with D, and 
that of a third with B. Complete these names in 
your drawing in the same way. In the square 
after each word in your drawing, write the num- 
ber of the paragraph in the following group, which 


By courtesy of the British Air Ministry 


gives one reason why the people eat this kind of food. 

1. The palms along the Tigris and Euphrates are 
date-palm trees. These trees can live where most 
trees would die. They can grow where there is very 
little rain, and a great deal of sunshine. But their 
roots need water, and so people in this country lift 
water from the river and from wells for their date 
gardens. The natives say that date palms must 
stand with their feet in water and their heads in 
hot sunshine. | 

2. Wheat does not need so much rain as most 
other kinds of grain. In some places near the 
Tigris and Euphrates there is rain enough for wheat 


to grow. Most of the rain falls in the winter, but. 


the winters are not very cold and so some wheat is 


grown during that season. In some drier places. 
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the wheat fields are watered as the date gardens are. 

3. In many places where there is not enough rain 
for wheat, grass can grow, and sheep and goats can 
live upon it. 

Do you see now why this was a “ Food and Rain 
Puzzle ”? 

A “C Puzzle.” — This is called a “‘C Puzzle” 
because the following four paragraphs are about the 
same thing, and this thing begins with “C.” Find 
out what “ C ”’ stands for. 

1. “ As we journeyed with the camel caravan, it 
grew hotter and hotter, but we did not take off our 
coats. Instead, we took pains to keep them care- 
fully fastened and to keep our heads well covered. 
The camel drivers took off scarfs from about their 
waists, and partly wrapped their faces with them, so 
that the moisture from their breath would help to 
keep the dry, hot air from cracking their lips and the 
skin of their faces.”’ 

2. Loose robes are cooler than tight-fitting gar- 
ments when it is hot. 

3. “ Before we could reach the house in which 
we lived, the storm was upon us. We were in a 
street in Bagdad. The air was filled with very fine 
sand, and it was painful to breathe. The people 
who wore loose robes threw corners of their robes 
up over their faces. We covered ours with our 
handkerchiefs as well as we could. Happily for us, 
the sand storm did not last long.” 

4. Nights in the desert are almost always cool, 
and sometimes very cold. One needs protection 

_from the cold by night, and from the heat of the sun 
by day. 

Look again at the people in Figure 2 and Figure 
13. Do you now know why they are dressed as they 
are? 

A “Sun and Shadow Puzzle.” — On page 11, 
you read in the story of the caravan march where 
you would see the sun at noon in January if you 


were near Bagdad. If you have forgotten, read it - 


again to find out. 

1. Suppose you look at the sun at noon to-day. 
Is it as high in the southern sky as it seemed to these 
men in the caravan going to Bagdad? 

2. On which side of your house is its shadow at 
noon? Why? 

3. On which side of a house in Bagdad is its 
shadow at noon? Why? 

A “Suggest Game.’’— The words Tigris and 
Euphrates should now make you think of many 


‘ downstream from the bridge. 
- your finger along the picture of the river from 


things, such as those named in this list : 


Houses of brick or clay 
Houses with flat roofs 
Palm trees 

People wearing loose robes 
Flocks of sheep and goats 
Dry, barren lands 

Bagdad 


Stand in two rows as for a spelling match. To 
start the game, the leader on one side says “ Tigris 
and Euphrates.”” Then the leader on the opposite 
side names something that these words suggest to 
him, such as ‘‘ Houses with flat roofs.”” The second 
one on the first side names something different that 
the words Tigris and Euphrates make him think of, 
such as “ Bagdad.” The second one on the second 
side has the next turn, and so on. If a child names 
something that is wrong, or cannot name anything, 
he must take his seat. The game is to see which 
side has the greater number of people standing when 
you have named all that Tigris and Euphrates sug- 
gest to you. 


An airplane view of Bagdad. — The pic- 
ture of Bagdad in Figure 28 was taken from 
an airplane which was flying only a few 
hundred feet above the city. Can you find 
in it the bridge of boats? Some minarets? 
What else that you have read about Bagdad 
can you see in this view? 

A view of Bagdad from higher in the air. 
— The picture in Figure 29 was taken from 
an airplane almost half a mile above the 
city. It shows you more of Bagdad and 
more of the Tigris River than you see in 
Figure 28, but from this greater height, the 
buildings are little more than dots. The 
airman pointed his camera almost north to 
take this picture. So the land shown near 
the top of the picture is farther north than the 
land shown near the bottom of the picture. 
Can you find the bridge of boats? Can you 
find the steamships nearit? They area little 
If you move 


the left to the right, you are moving it down- 
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Figure 30 


stream. The river here, then, is flowing drawing like the one in Figure 30, showing 
southeast. Your steamer came upstream, how part of Bagdad and of the Tigris look 
along the part of the river you see at the from the air. Do not try to draw all the 
right of the picture, to the bridge of boats. little things, but show the river and the place 
On which side of the river do you see the where the city is. The picture from which 
greater number of buildings? Can you find you make this drawing shows only about 
some places where there are palm gardens, two miles of the Tigris. If the airplane went 
and other places where the land is barren? higher, and the aviator took another pic- 
With the help of these two pictures perhaps ture, more of the Tigris would show. Would 
you can build with sand and clay a model the river in this picture seem wider or nar- 
of the city of Bagdad. rower than it does in Figure 29? Would the 

Drawing a sign for Bagdad and the Tigris. spot where Bagdad is seem larger or smaller? 


—Make for yourself from Figure 29 a In the drawing in Figure 31, you can find ~ ; 
ar 


te 
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the signs for Bagdad and for much more 
of the Tigris River than is shown in Figure 
30. The top of the drawing in Figure 31 
stands for the northern border of the land that 
is shown, and the bottom of the drawing for 


the southern border. The strip of land shown 
in Figure 31 is fourteen miles from north to 
south, and nine miles from east to west. 
What does this drawing show you about the 
_ river that Figures 29 and 30 do not show? 
Can you imagine going so high that the river 
would look to you like a mere line, and the 
city a mere dot? Even so, you couldn’t see 
much of the Tigris at once, for, you remem- 
ber, it is many hundreds of miles long. 

‘A sign for a sea coast. — Figure 32 is an 
airplane picture of a sea coast. Make from 
it a drawing like that in Figure 33, which 


a 


Figure 32 


Figure 33 


shows how a sea coast looks from high in the 
air. How can you tell in the picture which 
is land and which is sea? How can you 
show which is sea in your drawing? 

A sign language. — If you had airplane 
pictures of all the parts of the Tigris and 
of the Euphrates, and were to put them 
together much as you would a picture puzzle, 
a drawing could be made from them that 
would show all the hundreds of miles of 
these rivers, and the shore of the sea into 
which the Shat-el-Arab flows. 

There isn’t room in this book to put in 
all these pictures. Figure 34, however, is just 
such a drawing as could be made from them. 
Although it is very small, it shows the whole 
of the Tigris and of the Euphrates. Just 
as in Figure 31, the top of the drawing 
stands for the northern border of the re- 
gion that is shown, and the bottom of the 
drawing for the southern border. 
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Can you find in Figure 34 the sign for 
the Shat-el-Arab? For the sea into which 
it flows? This sea is called the Persian Gulf. 
Can you find the sign for Basra, on the west 
bank of the Shat-el-Arab? The sign for 
Bagdad, on the Tigris? 

If you really: understand this drawing, it 
tells you some things that you did not learn 
from the pictures and the reading. It tells 
you that you did not go half way up the 
Tigris when you went from Basra to Bagdad. 
You can see that the Euphrates is even 
longer than the Tigris. You can tell that 
the Euphrates first flows west, that it then 
makes several great bends, and that it 
finally flows southeast. Do you see just 
how this drawing tells each of these 
things? These signs, then, that stand for 
the Tigris and the Euphrates are really part of 
a sign language that tells you things just as 
words and pictures do. 
see these signs, whether they are large or 
small, they should make you think of the 
Tigris and Euphrates rivers, and of the 
houses, trees, animals, people, kinds of work, 


Wherever you now 


Figure 35 : 
and scenery that you have found in this land. 
Reading this sign language. — In the 


drawing in Figure 35 some signs are 
added that will tell other things that the 
reading and pictures have not told you. The 
questions which follow will help you find out 
what they are. 

1. If you traveled west from Bagdad as 
far as the land is shown in this drawing, to 
what would you come? 

2. If you traveled west from the Persian 
Gulf, to what would you come? 

3. If you traveled a little west of Bagdad 
and then north, to what would you come? 

4. If you traveled northeast from Bag- 
dad, to what would you come? 

5. By airplane, Bagdad is only 350 miles 
from Basra. About how long a journey do 
you think it would be from the eastern edge 
to the western edge of the region that is 
shown in this drawing? Have you ever 

traveled this far? 

6. The picture in Figure 36 shows what 
you should have read from the signs added in 
Figure 35. Did they mean this to you? 
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7. This land is sometimes called ‘‘ The 
Land of the Five Seas.’’ Do you see why? 


The ‘Game of Guide.” — One of you may be 
guide, and all the others may pretend you are curious 
travelers. As you all look at Figure 1, the guide 
begins to tell you things that you should notice 
there. As he talks on, he tells you when to turn 
to other pictures. The curious traveler may, from 
time to time, ask him questions such as these: 
“Why are these gardens along the river here, and 
not in other places? Why are most of the trees 
here date palms? Why do we see no houses built 
of wood? Why do the houses have flat roofs? 
Why not use hollow logs for boats, or build row 
“boats eee ours? ’’ If the guide cannot answer one 
estions, one of you who knows the answer 
is place as guide. 


If you went to live in Mesopotamia. — 


“Mesopotamia ” is made up of two Greek 
words. ‘‘ Meso” means ‘ between”, and 
‘““Potamia’”’ means “rivers.”’ This name 


was given at first to a part of the land which 
lies between the Tigris River and the Eu- 
phrates. Now Mesopotamia includes much 
more land near these rivers. So if you 
were in Mesopotamia, you would live near 
the Tigris and the Euphrates. 

If you were to live in Mesopotamia after 
living as long as you have in your own land, 
you might want to do there just as you do 
at home. Most of us like to do the things 
we are used to doing. You would soon find it 
best, however, to do many things as the people 
who have lived there a long time do them. 
If you chose to build a house of wood because 
you had always lived in such a house, you 
would find that it would cost you a great deal. 
This is because there is so little rain in this 
land that few trees grow, and the lumber 
would have to be brought from far away. If 
you did build your house of wood brought 
from somewhere else, it probably would not 
be so pleasant to live in as if it had thick 
walls of brick or mud. It would not be so 
cool when the rays of the sun beat down 
upon it in summer. ‘Then too, the dry air 
would make the wood shrink, and cracks 
would come in floors and walls that were 
made at first to fit. So you would find that 
the clay which is near at hand is not only 
easier to get, but better than wood to use for 
building in a land where it is hot and there 
is so little rain. In such a land, there. 
would be no need for you to build a sloping .. 
roof so the rain might run off quickly, for 
very little rain falls. Moreover, you would 
find it pleasant to use a flat roof as a sitting 
room during the evening. These people, 
you see, have built their houses the way 
they have because such houses are suitable 
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in the kind of land in which they live. 

If you wished the same foods you have at 
home, you might have some kinds that do 
not grow in Mesopotamia sent to you canned. 
You also could get from distant places other 
kinds that would not spoil, but the fresh 
foods you could get most easily would be 
those which can grow right there. Dates 
are plentiful there, because they grow where 
there is much sunshine and little rain. An 
easy way to preserve the fruits and vege- 
tables there is to dry them in the hot sun- 
shine. Sheep and goats get along in a dry 
land better than cattle do, and so you would 
find it easy to get mutton and goat’s milk 
there, and hard to get cow’s milk and beef. 


A TRAVEL 


Maps. — Sign pictures such as the one 
of the land of the Tigris and Euphrates in 
Figure 35 are called maps. Maps are useful 
guides for travelers who know how to read the 
signs on them. Suppose your next journey 
is by sea from Basra to a land far to the west 
of it. The first part of this journey would 
be down the Shat-el-Arab to the Persian 
Gulf. From Figure 35, find in what direc- 
tion you would be going during this part of 
the journey. 

Before you can find in what directions you 
would sail during the remainder of the 
journey, several things must be added to the 
map in Figure 35. Suppose you had air- 
plane views which helped you make a map 
of the sea coasts in the region southeast of 
the land of the Tigris and Euphrates. Ifyou 
added such a map to the one in Figure 35, 
you then would have a map like the one in 
Figure 37. 

A narrow place in the sea connects the 


You would learn from the way the people 
of Mesopotamia dress, the kind of clothes 
that would protect you well from the heat 
and the sand storms. You would see that 
they have chosen their food and clothing 


’ and their work because of the kind of country 


in which they live. They use the things they 
have at hand to use. 

This story of the Tigris and Euphrates 
region is a true story and not a fable like 
those of AXsop; but it has a moral just as 
his do. It is this: 

“Do not think people in other lands are 
odd, because their ways are not like 
yours. Your ways might be very bad ways 
in their land.” 


RECORD 


Persian Gulf with the great sea southeast of it. 
Find in Figure 37 this narrow place in the sea. 
Compare the length of the Persian Gulf with 
the distance between Basra and Bagdad. 

After looking at Figure 37, do you not 
wonder if the great sea southeast of the 
Persian Gulf joins the seas west of the Tigris 
and Euphrates region? After another part 
of the map is added, you can find out whether 
it does or not. Do you see now some ways 
in which maps will be helpful in your 
journeys ? 

A sign for the whole world. — Before you 
read about other journeys, it also will be help- 
ful if you think about a sign that stands for 
the whole world. Then, as you continue 
your journeys, you can see where the signs or 
maps of the lands in which you travel be- 
long on the world sign. Since the earth on 
which you live is shaped like a ball, does it 
not seem that a big ball would be a good sign ~ 
for the earth? 


Figure 37 
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Figure 38 

The size of the sign. — Remember that the 
map in Figure 37, although it is only a few 
inches long, stands for a region hundreds of 
miles long. Now hold your hands a little more 


than two and a half feet apart. Can you 
imagine a ball that would reach at its widest 
part from one hand to the other? You would 
need to have a ball as large as this in order for 
it to be the right size for the map in Figure 
37. Do you see that this map would cover 
only a very small part of a ball of that size? 
This shows you that, although the region 
shown in this map is hundreds of miles long 
and hundreds of miles wide, it is indeed a small 
part of the whole world. To go round the 
world you must travel thousands and thou- 
sands of miles. 

A smaller sign.— You can see that a 


ball two and a half feet through would be 
a very hard sign to handle. Suppose you 
think of a smaller ball. Hold your hands 
eighteen inches apart, and think of a ball 
eighteen inches through. In order to make 
a map of the land of the Tigris and Euphrates 
small enough for this world sign, you would 
have to make it the size of the one in Figure 
38. This smaller map stands for just the 
same things that the larger one does. You 
might run races to see which of you can 
finish first a list of fifteen things which the 
signs in Figure 38 suggest to you. Does 
this help you to see that a small sign for the 
world can stand for just as many things as a 
larger sign stands for? 

Another kind of world sign. — Although 
a ball is the best sign for the whole earth, a 
ball cannot be put into a book. There can 
be put into a book, however, the picture of 
a ball, such as the picture in Figure 39. Of 
course in this figure you can see only the 
half of the ball nearest you. There would 
have to be two pictures in order to show 
both halves of the ball. 

Putting signs on the world sign.—A 
map of the land of the Tigris and Euphrates 
that is the right size for this world sign must 
be even smaller than the one in Figure 38, 
but it stands for just as much as the larger 
maps. Figure 40 shows how this map fits 
on the world sign. As you look at this 
figure, think again of the hundreds of miles 
you journeyed along the Tigris. Notice, too, 
that the land of the Tigris and Euphrates is 
a very small part of the half of the world for 
which this sign stands. Even this small 
world sign, then, helps to show you that the 
world is very, very large. As you make 
other journeys, more and more signs that 
will remind you of them will be added to 
the world sign. At last, you will have a map 
of the whole world. 
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Figure 39. 


_ Two puzzling questions. — A little boy or 
xirl who thinks carefully about the shape of 
earth, usually thinks of two puzzling 
stions. 1. If the earth is round, why 


opposite side of the earth from us standing 
feet up, head down? Had you thought 
already of these two questions? The follow- 
ing paragraphs answer these questions for 
you. 
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Figure 40 


Why the earth seems flat. — Notice the 
lines in Figure 41. All these lines are exactly 
the same length. Line I is part of a small 
circle. Line II is part of a somewhat larger 
circle. Line III is part of a circle 8 feet 


across. 


If you could see at one time the 
whole circle of which Line III is a part, you 
would see the curve just as easily as you can 


in I. But since you see only a small part 
of this circle, the line seems almost straight. 
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Suppose that instead of seeing a small part 
of a circle eight feet across, you were to see 
a tiny part of a circle that is eight thousand 
miles across. Do you think that you could 
tell that it is curved? A great circle drawn 
around the earth would be almost 25,000 
miles long, and almost 8000 miles across. 
Does that help you see why the earth seems 
flat to you? You can see at one time such 
a tiny, tiny part of the millions of square 
miles of land and sea on the earth that the 
part you see does not seem curved. In order 
to see the earth as it is shown in your map, 
you would have to be far enough away to see, 
all at once, the half of the earth nearest you. 
Of course no one fas had this view of it, 
but men have learned in other ways that the 
earth would look like a ball if they could see 
it from the moon or from some such far-off 
place. 

ips end “Down.” — “Down” is the 
direction in which things fall when they are 
dropped. ‘‘ Up” is the opposite direction. 

Did you ever see a magnet? Did you ever 
watch a magnet pull a needle to it? Did 


you not wonder how the magnet could pull 


the needle? After watching the magnet and 
the needle carefully, you know that there 


must be a force there which you cannot see, 
or the needle would not move. 

In the earth there is a force somewhat like 
the force of a magnet. No one can see it, 
but it pulls all people and all things toward 
the center of the earth. This is the reason 
why things always fall toward the earth 
instead of away from it. This force which 
pulls things toward the center of the earth 
is called gravity. Since “down” is the 
direction in which things fall, “‘ down ”’ means 
toward the center of the earth. “Up” means 
away from the center of the earth. 

Suppose you could go from your home 
eight thousand miles right through the center 
of the earth to the part of the surface of the 
earth just opposite you. You would go down, 
down, down, with the pull of this force called 
gravity, till you came to the center. But as 
soon as you passed the center on this journey 
straight through the earth, you would be 
going away from the center, not toward it. 
You would be going against the pull of 
gravity, not with it. You would be going 
not in the direction in which things fall, but 
in the opposite direction. You would be 
going “up ’”’ instead of ‘‘ down.” 

Children on the opposite side of the earth, 
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then, are standing head up, feet down, just 
as you are, for their feet are toward the 
center of the earth and their heads away 
from the center. . 
Perhaps these paragraphs about gravity 
are too hard for you to understand. If 


they are, don’t worry about it. You will 
understand such things when you are older. 
Just remember — 

‘“‘ Down ”’ means toward the center of the 
earth. “‘ Up”’ means away from the center 
of the earth. 
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From Basra through the Persian Gulf. — 

1. Find on the map in Figure 37 the part 
of the river on which your boat would sail 
in going from Basra to the Persian Gulf. 
Move your pencil point along this part of 
the river. 

2. Find this part of the river in Figure 35, 
and in Figure 34. 

3. As you go from Basra to the Persian 
Gulf, do you go upstream or downstream ? 
Will a piece of floating wood in the river 
drift in the. direction in which your boat 
is going, or in the opposite direction ? 

4. Along the banks of the Shat-el-Arab, 
you would see many gardens like those you 
saw upstream from Basra. What trees, 
then, would you see? 

5. Many of these gardens are like those 
in Figure 42. Did question 4 make you 
think of trees like these? 

6. How do you think you could tell when 
you came to the Persian Gulf? The map in 
Figure 37 and the picture in Figure 36 help 
you to answer this. 

7. Find again the narrow place between 
the Persian Gulf and the great sea southeast 
ofit. This narrow place is called the “‘ Gate- 
way of the Persian Gulf.”” Do you see why? 

8. The following five stories were told by 
a traveler in this region. From them you 
can find out at least five things about the 
Persian Gulf and the mouth of the river. 


When you have read these stories, tell what 
you would see on your journey from Basra 
through the Persian Gulf. 

Buoys. — ‘“‘ As the vessel neared the mouth 
of the river, it moved less rapidly and was 
guided more carefully. Buoys mark the 
course that boats should follow. The river 
here is shallow, and there is danger that 
boats will be grounded in the mud of the 
river bed. The buoys mark the deeper 
places. Some time after we passed the last 
buoy, we looked back. ‘There were no shores 
in sight. We could see nothing in any direc- 
tion but sky and water. 
Persian Gulf.” 

A change of color.— ‘‘ The sun shone 
brightly, and soon we noticed that the water 
of the Gulf was almost as blue as the sky 
above. We missed the sights along the 
shores, but it was more pleasant to look at 
the blue sea than it had been to watch the 
muddy, light brown waters of the Tigris and 
the Shat-el-Arab. In some places in the 
Gulf, the water was so clear that we could 
see brightly colored fish swimming in it.” 


The filling of the sea.— The captain 


told us this true story of the Persian Gulf. | 
“* More than a hundred miles west of Basra 
stand the ruins of an ancient town. Some 


men who explored these ruins found in them ~ 
some tablets of clay. The ancient writing 


on one of these tablets shows that several 


We were in the 
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Figure 42 


thousand years ago this town was on the 
shores of the Persian Gulf. Now the shores of 
the Gulf are many miles from the town. For 
thousands of years the Tigris and the Eu- 
phrates have carried mud, sand, and gravel 
toward the Gulf. When the water of the 
rivers reaches the sea, it can no longer carry 
so much material. The gravel, sand, and 
mud settle to the bottom of the sea near the 
shore. In this way the sea is being filled up 
little by little. Where once upon a time 
there was sea, there now is land. So it hap- 
pens that this town, which once was on the 
sea coast, is now many miles from the shore. 
The part of the sea that was near the town 
has been filled in. This story explains why 
the water of the rivers is muddy, while the 
water in the Gulf, away from shore, is clear. 
It also shows why there is a shallow place 
at the mouth of the river. The material 
that has settled there has formed a sort of 
ridge across the river bed. This ridge is 
called ‘ The Bar of the Shat-el-Arab.’” 


By courtesy of The Oriental Institute, The University of Chicago 


The pearl fishers of the Persian Gulf. — 
“It was late in June. We had gone about 
three hundred miles from the bar of the 
Shat-el-Arab when we came within view of 
the sail boats of the pearl fishers. In this 
part of the Persian Gulf there are oysters, 
in some of whose shells beautiful pearls are 
found. These oysters live on the bed of the 
sea, and men dive to get them. Many of the 
men who live in the villages near the west 
coast of the Persian Gulf make their living 
fishing for pearl oysters. The fishing boats 
leave the home villages late in the spring, 
and many do not return to them till autumn. 
The men work in pairs. One man is the 
diver and the other man attends to the rope 
which raises and lowers the diver. At the 
end of the rope is a heavy stone. The diver 
puts a little basket on his arm, plugs his 
ears and nose, and takes hold of the rope. 
At a signal his companion lets out the rope 
and the heavy stone makes the diver sink 
quickly. He can stay under the water only 
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a very short time. During this time he puts 
as many oysters in his basket as he can get, 
and then gives the rope a jerk that is the 
sign for his companion to pull him to the 
surface. After the day’s diving is done, the 
oyster shells are opened and any pearls found 
in them are taken out.” 

A strait. — ‘‘ From these pearl fisheries, 
a journey of three hundred miles brought 
us to the entrance of the Gulf. The day 
was clear and we could see land both to 
the left of us and to the right, though the 
shores were several miles away. It is about 
thirty miles from the shore we saw on the 
south to the one on the north.” 

This narrow gateway between the Persian 
Gulf and the sea to the southeast is called a 
strait. “Strait” means narrow. 

Some things to do and others to think 
about. — 1. Look now at the five titles of 
the stories you have just read. The first 
one is ‘‘ Buoys.’ What are the other four? 
These titles show you the five things you 
should have found about the Persian Gulf 
and the mouth of the river. 

2. Put some muddy water in a glass and 
let the glass stand for several hours. During 
this time, do not stir the water in the glass 
at all. What happens? Then stir the water 
in the glass a little bit. What happens? 
Stir it hard. What happens? Let it stand 
again for several hours. What happens? 
Does this help you see how mud which a 
river carries sometimes settles to the bottom 
of the river or to the bottom of the sea near 
the mouth of the river? What trouble may 
be caused to ships by mud which has settled 
at the mouth of a river? 

3. Is there a creek or river near you? If 
so, watch this stream whenever you can, to 
find answers to the following questions. 
Does it have much mud in it, as the Tigris 
does, or little mud? Does it seem to have 


more mud in it at some times than at others? — 
If so, is it muddier when it is flowing slowly, 
or when it is flowing rapidly ? 

4. The next time it rains, watch carefully 
to see if the water, as it runs off, carries mud 
from one place to another. If so, do you 
understand why it dropped it where it did? 

5. Try to show in a sand pan how the bar 
of the Shat-el-Arab is a nuisance to ships. 

6. Try to show in a sand pan how part of 
the Persian Gulf has been filled in so that 
the coast is not where it was once upon a 
time. 

7. Land which has been built near the 
mouth of a river by material which the river 
carried and dropped into the sea is called a 
delta. See which of you will be the first to 
find another delta as you proceed with your 
journeys. 

8. In Figure 43, more signs have been 
added to those you saw in Figure 40. The 
following paragraphs and the map in Figure 
43 will help you picture the remainder of 
your journey from the Tigris to the Nile. 

Arabia. — Perhaps you have guessed before 
now, because of the Arabs you saw near the 
Tigris, that the land just west of the Persian 
Gulf is Arabia. Sailing west along the south- 
ern end of this land for more than twelve 
hundred miles, you come to the sea west of 
Arabia. Follow this journey on your map, 
and find this sea. It is called the Red Sea. 
From Figures 44, 45, 46, and 47, find at 
least five things that you might see on or 
near the coasts of Arabia as you sail from 
the Persian Gulf to the Red Sea. How many 
things can you find in these pictures which 
show you that Arabia is a land of little rain? 


_ It is much easier to sail around the southern 


end of this great desert land than it is to 
cross it. 

Your map shows you whether or not you © 
can sail all the way round the land of Arabia. 
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Figure 43 


Tf you could sail all the way round it, Arabia 
would be a large island. Since you can sail 


e. 


a, 


t of the way but not all the way round 


7 a ale instead. “ Pen” " Means 


Do you see that Arabia is almost an island? 

Sailing through the desert. — A strip of 
desert lies between the northern end of the 
Red Sea and the Mediterranean Sea, farther 
north. It joins Arabia to the land of the 
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Figure 45 


Nile, which you are to visit next. To get 
from*the Red Sea to the mouth of the Nile, 
the ship must go through this strip of desert. 
Find this strip of land on your map. Do 
you not wonder how. a ship can cross it? 
Men have dug a very large ditch, or canal, 
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By courtesy of The Oriental Institute, The University of Chicago 


across it, called the Suez Canal. Find the 
sign for this canal in Figure 43. From the 
picture in Figure 48, find some of the things 
you would see along the canal. After you 
pass through the Suez, a short journey west- 
ward brings you to the mouth of the Nile. 


v7 
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Figure 47 


_ The game of “ Captain.” — Suppose you are in 
_aship on a great sea like the one southeast of Arabia 
and the Persian Gulf. Suppose this ship starts at a 
place shown by A in Figure 49 and follows a path 
shown by the line beginning at A and ending at B. 
Of course this seems a queer path for a ship to 
follow, but this game will help you remember direc- 
tions on your map. 

On the blackboard draw a line like the one in 
Figure 49. At another place on the blackboard 
write the word “ Captains.” Choose one person to 

ry to be captain of this ship. The person chosen 
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By courtesy of the Santa Fé Railroad Company 


ing the ship and tells in what direction he is moving 
it. If he says, “I take my ship east, then south, 
then east, then north, then east, then south, then 
west,”’ he has followed the route correctly. As 
a reward, his name is put on the board under the 
title “‘ Captains.” He then erases the route on the 
board, draws another one, and names another per- 
son to try to become a captain by following cor- 
rectly the route he drew. The next route might 
look like the one in Figure 50. 

If you do not make too many turns in the routes, — 
many people can have a chance to try to be captains 
in a short time. If a person chosen to try makes 
a mistake, he must choose some one to try in his 
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Figure 48 


A 


Figure 49 


B 


Figure 50 


place, and his name is not put in the list of captains. 
He cannot have another chance to try till every one 
else in the class has tried. After you are all good 
captains on routes like these, you may try your- 
selves on harder routes like the one in Figure 51. 
This is a good game to play at recess as well as in 


Class. aa 
x 
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Figure 51 


Old games. — You must not forget to play from 
time to time old games with new things. Have 
you used “delta” as a password? Peninsula? 
Island? Arabia? RedSea? Persian Gulf? 

Now that your world map is started, the game of 
Guide may be changed a little and may be called 
“ Host.” Other children and guests who come to 
your room might like to know what the maps in 
Figures 40 and 43 tell. You can choose some person 
to be “host ” or “ hostess” to the first guest who 
comes. The “host” or “ hostess ” will explain to 
the guest just what all the signs in these maps sug- 
gest. That host may then choose another person 
to be host to the next guest, and so on till each of 
you has had a turn to be host. : 


ae 


Figure 52 
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THE LAND OF THE NILE 


Southward upstream. — You will remem- 
ber that downstream means toward the 
mouth of a river. On your map find the 
sign for the Nile River, in the land west of 
the Red Sea. The Nile River flows into the 
Mediterranean Sea, which is north of it. 
Find on your map the mouths of the river. 
Notice that going downstream on the Nile 
means going toward the northern end of the 
river, and that going upstream means going 
toward the southern end. The boat you 
take is going upstream. Things floating in 
the river will drift toward its northern end. 
hy? “Move your pencil point upstream — 
—along the line which stands for the 

re 
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_ Directions. — The pictures in Figures 52— 


half of your trip upstream. Some of them 
you could see right along the river banks. 
To see others, you might have to leave the 
boat and go a short distance from the river. 
As you look carefully at these pictures, find 
in them at least eight things which remind 
you of those you saw along the Tigris. 
Notice the trees, the houses, the animals, 
the people, their clothing, and the work the 
people are doing. Do the things you see in 
this part of the journey make you think that 
the land of the Nile is a land of much rain or 
of little rain? Why? 


Blanks to fill. — Copy the following sentences, 
and fill the blanks with words suggested to you by 
the pictures you have just studied. The number 
of dots over each blank shows the number of 
letters in the right word for the blank. After each 
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Figure 53 Underwood 
sentence are the numbers of the pictures you can 
look at again, if you need to, in order to know how 
to fill the blanks. Use the titles of these pictures 
in the List of Illustrations (p. 144), too, if you need 
to do so. 

1. In the land near the Nile River, there are 
many see* sere trees. (Figures 52, 53, and 55.) 

2. Some of the people near the Nile make their 
living by raising se*eee, They use both the wool 
and the mutton. (Figure 53.) 

3. Many of the houses have s+** roofs. 
ures 52 and 57.) 

4. Many people dress in ¢+++e clothing, such as 
people in the Tigris and Euphrates country wear. 
(Figures $3, 555 and 57-) 

5. Many of the people along the Nile make their 


(Fig- 


living by seeeeee. (Figures 52 and 55.) 

6. The people along the Nile take **+*+** from 
the river to put on their seee+*, (Figures 54 and 
56.) 

7. Beyond the farm land lies s*+++* land. 
ure $5.) = 

8. The people use s***** for carrying loads. 
(Figure 52.) 


(Fig- 


The farm pictures. — Do you wonder why 
the camels you see in Figure 52 are walk- 
ing right across the farm land? They are 
carrying mud from the banks of the Nile 
so that it may be scattered over the fields. 
The rich mud makes the crops grow better. 
The. people near the Nile use its mud as well 
as its water on their farms. 

Perhaps you wondered, too, about the 
little round walls in Figure 55. On the 
floors inside these walls, the farmers thresh 
their wheat and barley. 

Questions to answer. — From the follow- 
ing stories, find answers to these questions. 
Perhaps you have asked some of them 
already. 

1. Is the region of the lower Nile drier 
than the Tigris and Euphrates region, or 
not quite so dry? 

2. What sometimes happens to mud houses 
when it rains hard? 

3. Why do boats on the Nile differ from 
the keleks and koofahs on the Tigris? 

4. What three more things are mentioned 
that are like things you saw in the land of 
the Tigris and Euphrates ? 

Rain in Egypt.— The region along the 
lower Nile is named Egypt. A great desert 
called the Sahara stretches for hundreds and 
hundreds of miles westward from the Nile. 
This is the greatest desert in the world. A 
smaller desert reaches from the Nile to the 
Red Sea. Even less rain falls in Egypt than 
in the Tigris-Euphrates country. 
years it does not rain even once. 
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Figure 54 
tend away from the river on either side just 
as far as men put water from the river on 
the land, and no farther. From Figure 55, 
you see that you can stand on a rocky slope 
some distance from the river bank and look 
across the river, and the watered, or mrt- 
gated, farms on each side of the river, to the 
desert on the other side. Notice that you 
can tell plainly just where the desert near- 
est you in the picture joins the farm land. 
When it does rain in Egypt, it sometimes 
rains very hard and makes trouble for many 
people. One traveler tells of spending the 
night in a Nile village when one of these 
hard rain storms came. The rain fell in 
torrents. The roof was made of palm 
leaves plastered together with mud. Before 
long it began to leak. Muddy water splashed 
down on him. By morning the roof was 
almost destroyed. When the people with 
whom he stayed talked to their neighbors, 
it was found that there was not a whole roof 
in the village. Such rains, however, come 
very seldom, and it is easy to build new roofs. 
Nile boats. — Did you notice that you 
saw no koofahs and keleks on the Nile as 
you did on the Tigris and Euphrates? 
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There are no asphalt springs near the Nile 
and so the natives in this region do not 
build boats like koofahs. In earlier times 
they did build rafts, and they used inflated 
skins, but it was not so hard for them to 
get lumber from other lands for their boats 
as it was for the people in the Tigris country. 
Long ago, then, they learned to build boats 
much like some of ours. You see several 
Nile boats in Figure 58. The sails are so 
tall that they can catch the breeze even 
where the banks are high. 

Another delta. — Do you remember that 
you were to watch for other deltas? Had 
you guessed from your map that the Nile 
has built a delta? Look carefully at Figure 
43 to see how the Nile joins the sea. Notice 
that it divides before it reaches the sea. 
The water was separated in this way in 
trying tO get round or over the material 
which the river dropped at its mouth. Once 
upon a time, then, the mouth of the river 
was at the place where the river now divides. 
The coast is now many miles farther north 
than it was then. Although the sign for this 
delta is very tiny on the map in Figure 43, 
the delta itself is large. It is an almost 
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Figure 55 


flat land of many farms and farming people. 

A Nile city. — Several miles upstream 
from the place where the Nile branches be- 
fore it flows into the sea, you come to the 
great city of Cairo on your left. It is on 
the eastern bank of the river. °At first 
glance, there are things that remind you of 
Bagdad. You can see tall minarets and 
the domes of mosques. The wharves are 
crowded with people of many kinds. Dark 
skinned Egyptian boys beg you to let them 
carry your baggage. 

As you go eastward into the city, you find 
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that a part of Cairo is more like an American 
city than like Bagdad. This is the newer 
part. You may hire a donkey boy to guide 
you through the older town where only 
natives live. Your donkey carries you 
through narrow, crowded streets lined with 
little shops. The fruit seller is putting his 
fruit on bright colored papers on the shelf 
in his booth to tempt you to buy. - A water 
carrier is sprinkling the dusty street with 
water which he carries in a goat-skin bag. 
Another water carrier with a tall earthen 
jar on his back sells water to drink. If you 
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Figure 56 


wish to buy, he fills for you a little brass 
cup. Bread sellers peddle flat bread cakes 
which they carry in baskets. You pass 
along one street lined with the shops of 
coppersmiths. You turn off into a lane 
lined with the bazaars of cloth sellers. You 
push close to the wall to let a camel with a 
load of clover on his back pass you. The 
walls of the houses are whitewashed, and 
some of them are striped with bright colors. 
Many doorways are painted red, blue, or 
yellow. Some of the shops are just little 
booths in the walls of the two-story houses. 
On the second story, balconies jut out over 
the street, and shade you from the heat 


and glare of the sun. 


More ruins. — Egypt, like the land of 
the Tigris and Euphrates, is a land where 
people lived thousands of years ago. At 
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Figure 57 


many places along the Nile may be seen 
ruins of their ancient buildings and monu- 
ments. Among these ruins men have found 
many records of the people who lived here 
long ago. Some natives earn their living 
by digging in the ruins for things that will 
tell more about these ancient Egyptians. 
The most famous of all their monuments are 
the great pyramids. In Figure 59 you can 
see one of these. About how high is your 
school building? The tallest of these pyra- 
mids is about four hundred fifty feet 
high. Think how much taller it is than 
your school building. It was built as a 
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Figure 58 

tomb for a great Egyptian king. It is 
made of great blocks of stone, each taller 
than you are. These pyramids stand in the 
desert across the river from Cairo, about 
seven miles from the west bank. You may 
reach them easily from Cairo, driving much 
of the way along an avenue bordered with 
beautiful trees. 

The picture in Figure 60 was taken farther 
upstream along the Nile. From places like 
this, these ancient people got some of the 
stone which they used in building their 
wonderful tombs and temples. 

Things to do. — 

i. Find on your map the sign that stands 
for Cairo. As you know, it is on the east- 
ern bank of the river, near the place where 
the river branches. Look at Figure 61, 
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How many of the things which are men- 
tioned in the paragraphs about Cairo can 
you find in this picture? Will the sign for 
Cairo on your map now remind you of this 
scene, and of the things you have read about 
this city? 

2. Answer now the questions on page 38. 

Glimpses of the great desert. — You 
found that in Bagdad you might see some 
people who had come in with caravans from 
the desert near-by. In the same way, you 
might meet people along the Nile who had 
come from the great western desert in order 
to trade. If you could have journeyed 
with them in the desert, you might have 
seen the views in Figures 62, 63, and 64. 
Where else have you seen homes like those 
in Figure 62? How do you think the people 
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Figure 60 
in Figure 62 make a living? Figures 63 
and 64 show you that in some places, even 
in the great desert, there is enough water 
so that men can make date palms and a few 
other plants grow. Such a place is called 
an oasis. 

_ Three boys and their homes.— One of 
the boys in the following stories lives in 
an oasis town, in a home like those shown 
in Figure 63. Another one lives in a home 
_like those you see in Figure 62, and the third 
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Figure 61 
in a home like those in Figure 52. 


Decide 
which boy lives in the oasis, which one in 
the desert, and which one in the river village. 

I. Abdullah was a proud boy that day 
because his father told him he could drive 
the camel at the sakieh, or water wheel. 
He had never been left to do this work all 


by himself. Before this, his work usually 
had been to watch the cattle that grazed 
in the clover and were tied so they would 
not wander into a field of grain. This morn- 
ing his father needed Abdullah’s brother, 
who usually drove the camel at the sakieh, 
to help him prune the palm trees. Just as 
a gardener cuts back a grape vine to make 
the grapes grow larger and better, so Ab- 
dullah’s father cuts off the outer leaves of 
the palm tree to make the tree bear more 
dates. Abdullah, then, took his brother’s 
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Figure 62 
place near the camel at the water wheel. 

The sakieh was shaded by a clump of 
trees, and Abdullah liked working there 
better than watching the cattle. He was 
near the canal, and could see the kingfisher 
perch in the trees along the bank and dive 
after fish. He had to make the camel go 
round and round to keep the wheel turn- 
ing. As the wheel went round, it turned 
another wheel which dipped up water from 
the canal and poured it into a small trough, 
as you can see in Figure 54. The water 
flowed through this trough into a little 
ditch that led to the fields. 

Although Abdullah was proud of his new 

work, the day seemed very long, and he was 
glad when at last his father told him that it 
was time for the evening meal. It grew 
dark as they walked home through the flat, 
green fields. He thought longingly of his 
Tice and sweetened milk. Perhaps there 
_ would be eggs, too, or a little mutton. He 
saw the smoke from the fire, and knew 
that his mother and sisters were cooking 
supper, even before he entered the little 
mud-brick house. 

II. There had been a great wind storm. 
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All day the air had been full of sand. Some 
sand had blown even into the date-palm 
grove. The long hedge of tall coarse grass, 
that Azir’s father and his neighbors had 
planted to keep the sand out of the gardens, 
was almost covered. Toward evening the 
storm died down, and the next morning 
there was work for every one to do. Even 
little Azir could help carry the sand away 
in baskets from the garden and from the 
hedge of grass. 

Azir knew that all of them soon would 
be paid for the great care they took of 
their palm trees, for it was almost time for 
the dates to be harvested. He was too 
little to help very much in gathering the 
fruit, but he liked to watch the men get the 
great bunches down from the tops of the 
trees where they hung. One man with a 
big knife climbed almost to the top of the 
tall trunk. Another climbed high enough 
so the man near the top could hand a bunch 
down to him. A third man climbed far 
enough to take the bunch from the second 
man. In this way, several men formed a 
Down this human ladder 
were passed the big bunches of dates, some 
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Figure 63 


of them weighing as much as forty pounds. 

Azir helped to pick the dates from the 
stems and to sort them. His father looked 
carefully at each bunch that was picked. 
He was eager to see whether or not the dates 
were good, for dates are his chief crop. If 
they were plentiful, he would have not only 
all the dates he and his family needed for 
themselves, but also many to sell. — 

Ill. Sulim’s father and the other men 
agreed that their homes must be moved soon, 
because there was so little grass left near-by 
that the goats, sheep, and camels would no 
longer have enough to eat. Sulim’s big 
brother already had been sent to seek a good 
place for a new home, and had found one ten 
miles away. ‘The next morning, as soon as 
the camels were loaded, one party started on, 
with Sulim’s brother as guide. The flocks 
were driven slowly, so they could graze along 
the way wherever there were desert grasses or 
other plants for them to eat. By night the 
new homes were ready. It had been a hard 
day, and every one was hungry when the time 
came for the evening meal of mutton, goat’s 
milk, and barley bread. Sulim hoped that 
some traders would pass by their new home 
before long, for his father had some wool to 
- sell, and he had promised to buy Sulim a 
knife from the next traders, if he could. 
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Figure 64 

The cataract and dam.— Look at the 
picture in Figure 65. What do you see in 
the river? Notice the water carefully. 
Can you see that it is rough in the part of 
the river nearest you in the picture? 

This place in the river is called a cataract, 
or rapid. The water flows rapidly here 
because the bed of the river slopes more 
than it does just above or below this place. 
The water dashes into spray as it strikes 
against the islands of rock. You can see 
that it would be very hard for even small 
boats to go upstream through this cataract. 
In Figure 43 run the point of your pencil 
along the Nile upstream from Cairo till you 
come to the first sign like this -. This sign 
stands for the cataract you see in Figure 65. 

Look at Figure 66. Men have built this 
great dam across the river just a little up- 
stream from the cataract shown in Figure 65. 
Would this be north or south of the cataract ? 
At times the Nile was so low that the farmers 
could not get as much water from the river 
as they needed. At other times there was 
more than they could use. Men built this 
great dam across the river so that some 
of the water could be held back when they 
wished it to be. Notice the gates in the 
dam. If many gates are open, much water 
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Figure 65 
goes through. If few gates are open, little 
water goes through. 

Some signs not on the map. — 

t. How do you think the dam would 
look if you saw it from an airplane? What 
sign do you think would be a good one to 
put on a map to remind you ofa dam? Can 
you find in Figure 43 the place where this 
sign belongs? 

2. If you were in an airplane and looked 
down on the farms along the Nile between 
this great dam and the sea, how would this 
narrow strip of farms look? ‘Think of a 
good sign for it that might be put on a map. 

Going on upstream. — The dam is farther 
from the mouth of the Nile than Bagdad is 
from the mouth of the Shat-el-Arab. The 
upper part of the Nile south of the dam is 
several times as long as the lower part north 
of the dam. What do the signs in Figure 43 
show you about cataracts in the upper Nile? 
The one shown in Figure 65 is called the 
first cataract. The next one upstream is 
called the second cataract. The third one 
is called the third cataract, and so on. 

To the “ Town of the Elephant Tusk.” — 
Going on upstream through the region of 
the cataracts, you pass through hundreds 
of miles of desert. At places, high bluffs of 
reddish-brown granite, which look something 
like the bluffs shown in Figure 60, are near 
the river. Here and there along the banks 


Figure 66 By courtesy of The Oriental Thannees The University of Chicago 
there are clumps of bright green trees which 
shelter little villages where men are at work 
taking water from the river for their gardens. 
There are fewer villages and farms than along 
the lower Nile. You are no longer in Egypt, 
but in a region called the Sudan. Except 
when the water in the river is very high you 
cannot go through the upper cataracts by 
boat, but you can go by train along the part 
of the river where boats cannot take you. 
The train carries you to the place where a 
large river from the east, named the Blue 
Nile, flows into the Nile. Find this place 
in Figure 43. The main river is called the 
White Nile upstream from this place. 

Between the White Nile and the Blue 
Nile, very near the place where they join, 
is the town of Khartum. The word Khar- 
tum means “elephant tusk,” and the city 
was given this name because the narrow 
strip of land on which it is built is shaped 
somewhat like the tusk of an _ elephant. 
From Khartum you can go on upstream on 
the White Nile by boat. 

Something to do. —In Figures 67-73 you 
see views such as you might see in the 
lands near the White Nile. Make a list of 
all the differences you can find between 
these views and those you saw along the - 
lower Nile. From the following paragraphs, 
try to find other differences between the 
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people and lands of the White Nile and 
those of the lower Nile. 

Grasslands. — The villages you see along 
the White Nile are not like those in Egypt. 
The houses are round and have cone-shaped 
roofs of grass or leaves. The walls of some 
of them are of mud. Palm trees are fewer 
than in Egypt, but there are many little 
trees, like the one in Figure 73, and many 
thorny shrubs. Some of the land is cov- 
ered with long, coarse grass. 

Suppose you stop at one of these villages. 
You might find the women working in little 
fields of corn and beans near the village. 
Some of the men might be tending cattle. 
Others might be hunting. With long spears 
and knives, they kill deer, lions, and other 
wild animals of these grasslands. In Figure 
72 you can see part of a village on the 
White Nile. What is there in the picture 
which suggests one kind of work carried on 
near the village? 

The Sudd. — Still farther up the White 
Nile you pass through a vast marsh called 
the Sudd. From the steamer you can look 

across miles and miles of water grass and 
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reeds. You can see great masses of papyrus, 
a tall grass with a beautiful plume. The 
ancient Egyptians used it for making paper. 

When Theodore Roosevelt was collecting 
animals for a museum in Washington, he 
hunted for water buck in these marshes. 
He says, “‘ We pushed the steamer’s nose as 
near to the shore as possible. The walking 
was hard; sometimes we were on dry land, 
and occasionally floundering . . . up to our 
hips through stretches of reeds, water lilies, 
green water, and foul black slime. Once or 
twice we caught glimpses of the game in 
small patches of open ground covered with 
short grass; but almost always they kept to 
the high grass and reeds.” 

A country of big game.— Beyond the 
Sudd, you are in other grasslands. Some 
of the grass is three or four feet high. 
Trees are scattered here and there. Farther 
along the river, you come to patches of 
jungle and forest, where the trees are not 
scattered but grow close together. Ele- 
phants feed in these jungles. They like to 
eat the bean pods which grow on one kind 
of tree found in these forests. 

Through the grassland and the forest run 
many narrow paths. Some of these have - 
been worn by the tramping of elephants. 
Others have been made by the natives. If 
you follow an elephant trail you may come 
upon a herd of elephants feeding. If you 
follow native trails, they may lead you to 
villages of round, grass-roofed huts, hidden 
by the tall grass till you are very near them. 
Around the villages, the people may have 
cleared the grass or trees away and planted 
sweet potatoes, sugar cane, corn, beans, and 
banana trees. Sometimes the elephants 
trample the crops of the villagers. 

Besides elephants, there are giraffes, deer, 
rhinoceroses, buffalos, zebras, and other ani- 
mals in these grasslands or in the patches of 
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forest. In no other part of the world can 
you find so many kinds of large wild animals. 

Lake Victoria. — The journey up the Nile 
and the White Nile is so long that it would 
take many books of pictures and stories to 
show you all the things you could see along 
the way. After you had gone on and on, 
seeing the things which this book tells you 
about the places along the river, and finding 
others that are not mentioned here, you at 
last would come to a great lake called Lake 
Victoria. Find the sign for this lake on the 
map in Figure 43. ‘This lake is the largest 
of the three lakes near the head of the White 
Nile. The White Nile flows from Lake 
Victoria. At the place where it leaves the 
lake, the river is about a quarter of a mile 
wide. Here the water falls over a rocky 
ledge about sixteen feet high. 

Another traveler. — The water that comes 
tumbling over these falls from Lake Victoria 
to the White Nile is starting on a northward 
journey toward the Mediterranean Sea, more 
than two thousand miles away. Some of it 
never will reach the sea. The cattle along 
the White Nile may drink it. Abdullah’s 
father may take it out of the river to put on 
his farm. Other things may happen to it. 
The part of it that does reach the sea must 
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Figure 69 
travel downstream through the lands that 
you have just seen on your journey upstream. 
Had you ever thought of water as such a 
traveler? 

You know, however, that water cannot 
flow uphill. It can move only down a slope. 
If you think a little about this, you will 
know that the land near Lake Victoria must 
be a good deal higher than the land at the 
mouth of the Nile. The water would not 
flow from Lake Victoria to the sea if the 
land did not slope downward from the lake 
to the sea. The land could not slope from 
the lake down and down and down as the 
river flows on for hundreds and hundreds of 
miles if the land at the lake were not a good 
deal higher than the land near the mouth 
of the river. As you came upstream, then, 
you came into higher and higher land. 

Rain along the White Nile. — Did you 
wonder, as you read about the scenes along 
the White Nile, why they are so different 
from those along the lower Nile? Did you 
think that there must be more rain along the 
White Nile than along the lower Nile? If 
you did, you found for yourself one reason 
why the scenes in these two parts of your 
journey were so different. > 

Suppose you were to live for several year 5 
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near the lower part of the White Nile. You 
would find that all but a few days of each 
year are without rain. But every summer 
there would be a few rainy days. The rains 
during these few days would make grass 
grow in many places, but as soon as the 
dry days came again, the grass would turn 
brown and die. 

Suppose you were to live a little farther 
upstream. Here, in most summers, there 
are more rainy days than there are along 
the lower White Nile. More grass grows, 
and the grass stays green a longer time. 
The farther upstream along the White Nile 
you lived, the more rainy days you would 
have, and the more grass and trees you would 
find. 

Along the upper part of the White Nile, 
- toward Lake Victoria, rain falls on many 
days in the year, and there are not only 
grasslands but also scattered patches of 
forest. However, it very seldom rains all day. 
Most days are bright till about noon. Then 
clouds cover the sky, and there is a heavy 
shower. Soon after the shower the sun 
shines again. Jn traveling up the White Nile, 
then, you pass from a land in which there is 
almost no rain, through lands in which there 
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a country where there is a great deal of rain. 

Reasons. — Now that you know about 
the rain in this region, it is easy to see why 
people along the White Nile do many things 
that people along the lower Nile do not do. 

Does rain run more easily off a sloping 
roof, or off a flat roof? Which kind would 
be better in a land where there is much rain? 
Which kind do the people along the White 
Nile build? Why? 

Would it be easier to get grass for a roof 
in a land where there is no rain, or in a land 
where there is enough rain to make grasses 
grow? 

Could there be more wild animals that 
live on grass and leaves in a region where 
there is no rain, or in a land where there is 
enough rain to make grass and trees grow? 

Could there be more animals that live on 
grass-eating animals in a land where there 
is no rain, or in a land where there is enough 
rain to make grass and trees grow? 

Would men learn more easily to be hunters 
in a place where there are many wild animals, 
or in a place where there are few or none? 

Men can pasture cattle on some kinds of 
grass which grow in the lands along the 
White Nile, and so many men there are 
cattle herders. 
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In a hot, dry land, like that along the 
lower Nile, people need more clothing than 
people in a hot, wet land need. In the dry 
country they need protection from the burn- 
ing rays of the sun. Ina rainy, hot country 
the trees shelter them from the sun’s rays. 
Then, too, nights are not so cool in a hot 
country where there are many trees as they 
are in a desert, and so people in a hot, wet 
land do not need so much clothing to pro- 
tect them from cold as people in a hot, dry 
land need. 

As you learn more about people in hot, 
wet lands, you will find still other things 
which they do that people in hot, dry lands 
do not do. ;, 

Shadows along the Nile. — Did you ever 
play with your shadow? In what direction 
does your shadow fall at noon? When 
Abdullah, who lives on the delta of the 
Nile, plays with his shadow, he finds that 
at noon it is always north of him. Does 
his shadow behave as yours does? Ab- 
dullah’s shadow always falls to the north 
of him at noon because the sun is always 
south of him at noon. 

He often looks at the sun and his shadow 
to see what time it is. Toward the end 
of June, Abdullah sees that at noon the 
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sun is higher in the southern sky than at 
any other time of the year. In Figure 74, 
Abdullah is facing south and is pointing to a 
place in the sky straight above his head. 
He never sees the sun as high in the sky as 
that. In Figure 75, he is facing south and 
is pointing due south to the place where 
the earth and sky seem to meet. He never 
sees the sun as low in the southern sky as 
that. In Figure 76, he is facing south and 
is pointing to the place where he sees the 
sun at noon on the day in June when it is 
highest in the sky. Imagine yourself with 
Abdullah in the clover field where he is 
watching the cattle, and point to the place 
in the sky where you and he would see the 
sun at noon on that day. In Figure 77, he 
is facing south and is pointing to the place 
where he sees the sun at noon on the day 
toward the end of December when it is low- 
est in the sky. Imagine yourself with him, 
and point to the place in the sky where you 
would see the sun at noon on that day. 
Every other noon, if Abdullah looks at the 
sun, he will see it somewhere between the 
places to which he is pointing in Figures 76 
and 77. Notice his shadows. Is his shadow 
longer in December or in June? In June 
is it as long as he is tall? In December 
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is it as long as he is tall? Do you see why? 

Along the White Nile, shadows play some 
tricks that they do not play in the United 
States and in Abdullah’s country along the 
lower Nile. Mingi is a little boy who lives 
near the place where the White Nile leaves 
Lake Victoria. Twice each year, on one 
day late in September and on another day 
late in March, he sees the sun at noon 
directly over his head. His shadow is then 
neither north nor south of him, but right 
beneath him. In Figure 78, he is pointing 
to the place where he sees the sun at noon 
on the day late in December when it is 
lowest in the southern sky. Is it higher or 
lower than the place where Abdullah saw 
it in December? Is Mingi’s shadow north 
~ or south of him in Figure 78? In June, 

he has to look in the northern sky if he sees the 
sun at noon. In Figure. 79, he is pointing 
to the place in the sky where he sees the 
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sun at noon on the day in June when it is 
lowest in the northern sky. Point to the 
place in the sky where you would see the 
sun at noon on this day if you were in 
Mingi’s country. Notice his shadow. Is it 
north of him, or south of him? In your 
own countries you and Abdullah could never 
make your shadows go due south of you as 
Mingi’s shadow sometimes does. But your 
shadow does something Mingi’s never does. 
Your shadow at noon is sometimes longer 
than you are. He can never have a long 
shadow at noon. Of course he can have a 
long shadow when the sun is low in the east 
in the morning, and when the sun is low in 
the west in the afternoon, just as you can. 


A Nile exercise. — One of the following lists con- 
tains groups of words which suggest the lands near 
the White Nile; the other list, lands near the lower 
Nile. Decide which list suggests each. 

List I List II 
Grasslands and forests Desert, and 
farms 
Flat-roofed houses 
Farmers and shepherds 


irrigated 


Steep-roofed houses 
Hunters and herders 


Rain, mostly in summer 

Sudd lands 

Many wild animals 

Sun sometimes north at 
noon, sometimes south 

Noon sun never far from 
overhead 


Almost no rain 

Delta lands 

Few wild animals 

Sun always south at 
noon 

Noon sun in December 
not very high 


Have you found any differences between these 
regions that these lists do not suggest? Ifso, what? 
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Adding to the world map. — As you look 
now at your world map (Fig. 43), name all 
the things that the sign for the Nile River 
brings to your mind. Your next travels 
will take you into the region that is south 
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and of the great river in this par 
world, you could add it to Figure 43, 
then would look like Figure 80, 
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Another great river.— The great river 
that this new part of your map shows is 
called the Congo River. Even before you 
see pictures and read stories of the lands 
along the Congo, you can learn something 
about the Congo from the map. First of 
all you can see that several large rivers join 
the Congo River. How does your map 
show you this? Remember that going down- 
stream on the Tigris means going toward 
the sea into which the Tigris flows. Going 
downstream on the Nile means going toward 
the sea into which the Nile flows. Going 
downstream on the Congo means going 
toward the sea into which it flows. To go 
down the entire Nile, you go from its sowth- 
ern to its northern end. To go down the 


from the lake. 
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sea that is west of the Congo region. Going 
down the entire Congo means going from 
its eastern to its western end. Move your 
pencil point downstream along the signs for 
the Congo River and its branches. At Lake 
Victoria are you nearer the east end or the 
west end of the river? Then the part of 
the Congo nearest Lake Victoria is the up- 
stream part. Your journey will be down the 
Congo to the western sea. 

Which is higher, the land at the eastern 
end of the Congo, or the land at the western 
end? How do you know? (P. 48.) 

The land between Lake Victoria and the 
upper Congo. — The village shown in Figure 
8r is on the shore of Lake Victoria, not far 
from the place where the White Nile flows 
Where else have you seen 
houses somewhat like those in this little 
town? Do you think this place is a pleas- 
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ant one for a village? Why? From what 
you have learned about the people along 
the White Nile, tell some ways in which you 
think the villagers here may make their liv- 
ings. What do you think they may get 
from the lake? How might they go from 
this village to other villages along the shore 
of Lake Victoria? Will the signs for Lake 
Victoria on your maps now remind you of 
this scene? Notice that the trees here are 
unlike those you have seen in other lands. 
As you read the stories of the Congo region, 
you will learn how useful some of these trees 
are to the natives. 

The pictures in Figures 81, 82, 83, and 84 
give you some idea of the country you would 
find between Lake Victoria and the upper 
Congo. Itisa land of large lakes, high moun- 
tains, forests, and grassy plains. Which of the 
pictures show mountains? Forests and grassy 
plains? Part of a lake? Some of the moun- 
tains in this region are so high that on their 
tops there is always snow. ‘The people live 
much as they do along the upper White 
Nile. In one of the pictures you can find a 
hunter ready to start on a hunting trip. In 
another you can find hunters bringing home 
the skull of an elephant they have killed. 
The long ivory tusks attached to the skull 
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are very valuable. Can you see them in the 
picture? 

Something to do. — If you do not know 
what a diary is, find out from a dictionary. 
The following pages (55-61) are parts of the 
diary of a white boy traveling with his father 
in the Congo region. ‘The stories tell in his 
words what he saw in many places. At times 
he was on the main Congo, and at other times 
on the branches. This boy’s diary tells you 
many things you would see on your trip 
down the Congo. As you read the diary, 
ask yourself, from time to time, these ques- 
tions : 

1. Why do the people in this land live as 
they do? 

2. Why do they shape the roofs of their 
houses as they do? 

3. Why do they use the materials they do 
in building their houses ? 

4. Why do they dress as they do? 

5. Why do they eat the kinds of food they 
eat ? 

6. Why do they use the kinds of boats 
they use? 

7. Why do they do the kinds of work 
they do? 

Of course, these stories do not answer 
these questions, but in them you can find 
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facts which should help you to think of good 
answers. _ 

Notice the date of the first story in the 
boy’s diary. Notice the first sentence in 
the second paragraph under this date. What 
does this show you? Notice the dates of 
the other stories, too. 

January 3: A day on a Congo steamer. — 
“This is my first day on a Congo River 
steamer. We came aboard the steamer 
about eight o’clock in the morning, but 
the boat did not start till ten because a 

heavy fog hung over the river. It was so 
dense that the captain could not see to guide 
his vessel till it partly cleared away. Our 
steamer is small. On the deck there is just 
enough spare room for five of us to sit. 
There was very little that we could do in 
so small a space, but along the river there 
was plenty to see. About eleven o’clock we 
came to a place where the stream is two 
miles wide and there are many islands in 
the river. Forests grow on some of these 
islands, but others are covered just with 
tall grass. I counted fifteen hippopotami 
together on a sand bank at the edge of one 
of these grassy islands, and I saw many 
_ groups of five or six. Most of them lay in 
the water with only their~ugly heads in 


There were more crocodiles than 
there were hippopotami. I watched for 
elephants, but did not see any. The cap- 
tain says he sometimes sees them along this 
part of the river, especially in places where 
there are open, grassy spots, instead of 
forests, near the banks. 

‘“* By noon, the sun was high in the south- 
ern sky, and it was very hot on the deck of 
our little boat. By two o’clock we were in 
a narrow part of the river. It was not more 
than half a mile between the forest on one 
bank and the forest on the other bank. I 
was standing just behind the helmsman 
helping to kill the flies that bothered him, 
when there was a sudden jar that almost 
threw me down. Our boat had struck one of 
the big branches of a tree that had fallen into 
the river. Fortunately, no damage was done. 

““On both banks, the trees seemed to rise 
from the edge of the water and to form a 
solid green wall. Here and there on the 
forest wall were patches of bright red flowers. 
Long vines and creepers hung from tree to 
tree. I watched several troops of monkeys 
swing along through the trees. Most of 
them were black and white. 

“ About five o’clock we began to watch 
for the place where we were to anchor for 
the night. The boat does not sail at night 
because it is hard to see the snags and sand 
bars when it is dark. Soon, on the right 
bank, we saw a pile of wood and a cleared 
place near-by. Our steamer burns wood and 
the pile on the shore had been cut for us 
by the natives. When our boat was near 
the bank, Gandu, one of our crew, leaped 
to the shore with a light anchor, and in 
a few moments the vessel was fastened 
to the bank. The other men in the crew 
carried the bedding ashore, and put up little 
shelters of cotton cloth to protect them from 
the mosquitoes during the night. With fire- 
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Figure 85 
brands from the furnace of the boat, they 
started a fire and cooked the evening meal. 
Back of them was tall grass, and farther 


back, the great forest. I expected to see 
the natives who cut the wood, but they were 
not there. The captain will leave fish, 
bananas, cotton cloth, and knives to pay 
them for the wood which we took.” 
February 8: Congo fishermen and their 
ways. — ‘‘ To-day I have seen some queer 
rafts, and more natives fishing than on any 
other day. Not long after we started this 
morning we passed several rafts of logs. 
Each of them had been made by putting 
three large logs side by side and tying them 
together with vines. They were so low in 
the river that sometimes the water swept 
right across them. The men who sat on 
these rafts guided them with paddles. 
“Instead of using nets or wicker basket 
fish traps like those used by the natives we 
have seen before, the fishermen we saw to- 
day were spearing fish. Their boats are 
long, narrow canoes made by hollowing 
out big logs. In these boats they paddled 
to places in the river where many fish were 
feeding on clumps of water plants, and 
captured them with their spears. The fish 
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they speared were large. At two places 
along the shore, boys were fishing with poles 
and lines. One boy was watching several 
lines at once. He had tied one end of each 
line to a low branch that would bend easily. 
He had baited the other ends of the lines 
and had thrown them into the river. When 
a fish bit, the branch bent enough so that a 
jerk did not break the line. 

“On a sand bank in the middle of the 
river other natives were smoking fish over 
great wood fires. Some of these natives 
paddled toward our steamer, holding up 
their fish to show that they wanted us to 
buy them. Our crew all wanted some. 
Bambala paid for his with a piece of cotton 
cloth, and Moamba gave for his an empty 
glass bottle which we had given him. We 
paid for ours with salt. We ate the ones 
we bought and found that the wood smoke 
had given them a good flavor. Even smoked 
fish, however, spoils very quickly in this hot, 
wet land where there are so many insects.” 

March 26: A storm. — “‘ My father told 
me this morning, soon after the steamer 
started, that perhaps I could see something 
to-day that I never could see at home. He 
said that at noon the sun would be straight 
above my head, at the zenith. Each ‘noon 
since we started on our journey in the Congo 
region, the sun has been very high in the sky, 
but it has always been south of the zenith. 
My father smoked a piece of glass for me to 
look through so I could watch the sun with- 
out hurting my eyes. At ten o’clock, the 
sun was about two-thirds of the way up 
between the eastern horizon and the zenith. 
The day was very hot. We hoped it would 
not rain as it had done on so many days 
since we started, but a few minutes before 
eleven o’clock clouds began to gather in the 
east. Soon we could hear thunder far off. It 
thundered louder and louder, the on-coming 
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clouds grew black, and several times the 
lightning seemed to strike very near us. 
Our steamer had not quite reached the 
shore of the river-when the wind struck it. 
For a moment it seemed that our vessel 
would be capsized. Great drops of rain 
began to fall, and by the time the men could 
get the boat fastened to the shore, it was 
raining harder than [fad ever seen it rain 
before. By noon, the worst of the storm 
was over, but it kept on raining till late in 
the afternoon. About half past five the 
sun came out again, but of course by that 
time it was very low in the western sky. 
The storm had made me miss the chance 
to see the sun straight overhead. 

May 30: A Congo village. — ‘“‘ We have 
stayed two weeks in this village because my 
father has found many things here which 
he wants to collect for the museum at home. 
I like it better than any other village we have 
visited. When the natives cleared this spot 
in the forest for their town, they left all the 
oil palms and the raphia palms standing. 
These trees shade the houses and are useful 
in many other ways. The houses are about 
twelve feet long and eight feet wide, and 
have sloping roofs. The walls are made of 
| stems of palm leaves. Some of the 
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roofs also are made of palm-leaf stems, while 
others are thatched with banana leaves. 

“ Kanda is a boy about my size, and I 
have been in Kanda’s house. His bed is 
made of rough logs covered with a mat 
woven from the fibers of palm trees. In 
one corner hangs a box in which Kanda’s 
mother puts food to keep it away from mice. 
Kanda’s father had piled his hunting nets, 
spears, bows, and arrows in another corner. 
Sticks were pushed into the wall in several 
places, and cooking pots and baskets were 
hanging on them.Kanda’s mother and the 
other women in the village plant and take 
care of the corn and manioc in the fields 
that have been cleared near the village. I 
have made drawings to show the oil palm, 
the banana tree, and the manioc plant, 
because they are all so useful to these people.! 

“ Kanda’s mother pounds the roots of the 
manioc to make flour, and from the flour 
she makes dough. This is rolled, cut into 


1 These drawings are copied in Figure 85. Figure 86 is 
a picture of a “clearing” in a forest near the Congo. The 
natives are raising bananas, manioc, and rice among the 
trees which they left standing. With the help of the boy’s 
drawings of banana and manioc plants, find those plants in 
the picture. The rice in the picture looks like grass. Figure 
87 is a picture of a village near the Congo, somewhat like 
the one which the boy who wrote the diary visited. 
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pieces, and wrapped in green leaves. Kanda 
likes it raw, but he likes it still better 
when it is heated in palm oil. This food is 
called ‘ chikwanga.’ With it he likes to eat 
bananas, and to drink the sweet sap of the 
raphia palm. 

“‘ The palm oil comes from the fruit of the 
oil palm tree. Kanda’s father and the other 
men climb up the oil palm trees and cut off 
the large bunches of fruit that grow at the 
top. Each fruit is about the size of a date. 
Between the skin and the kernel is the oil. 
Men put the fruit in a wooden trough, and 
tramp on it to crush out the oil. 

“The streets of the village are wide. 
Besides the houses there are sheds which 
shelter men from rain or the hot sun as 
they work. I went with Kanda to see the 
blacksmith who works in one of these sheds. 
Ponga, Bilumbu, and other black boys and 
girls were there, too, watching him make 
arrows, spearheads, knives, and iron brace- 
lets. In another shed, we saw men weaving 
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cloth from the fiber of the palm leaves. On 
this cloth the women embroider pretty 
patterns with colored fibers. Several times 
I saw men sitting in the shade of the banana 
trees, using the fibers from the palm trees 
and banana trees to make bowstrings, nets, 
and fishing lines. 

“ Kanda can shoot well with a bow and 
arrow, and he can fish. He plays sometimes 
with toys which his father has carved for 
him out of wood. He also plays games with 
small cubes which he has cut from the stems 
of banana leaves. Many of the stories that 
the older people of the village have told him 
are fables about the animals that they hunt. 
He likes this one best: 

““* One day the elephant met the mouse 
on a path in the jungle. ‘‘ Out of my way,” 
the mouse called. ‘It is your place to get 
out of the road,” said the elephant. ‘‘ May 
the long grass cut your legs,’’ the mouse 
angrily retorted. ‘“‘ May you meet your 
death when you walk in the road,” replied — 
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the elephant, and with that he crushed the 
mouse under his huge foot. From that day 
to this, the wishes of the mouse and elephant 
have been fulfilled. The long grass often 
wounds the elephant, and mice are often 
killed when they walk in the jungle paths.’ ” 

June 23: Pygmies. — “‘ At last I have 
seen some forest pygmies and their homes. 


In one village which we visited we saw an_ 
arrow sticking in the stem of a bunch of/ 


bananas. We asked why it was there, and 
the chief of the village told us that one of 
the little hunters of the woods had shot it 
iieomenes stem. It meant that later the 
pygmy would come and take that bunch of 
bananas. He would try to come when no- 
body saw him, for these little people are shy. 
To pay for the bananas, he would bring 
- meat from some animal he had killed and 
he would leave the meat fastened to the 
-banana tree. After that I wanted to see a 
pygmy more than anything else in this 
region. 

“We marched two days in the forest 
before we came to a pygmy village. The 
path is so narrow that we walked single 
file. The tall trees are close together and 
shut out so much light that it was very 
gloomy. There are a great many kinds of 
trees in a small space. I saw one very large 
vine, called a rubber vine, growing in this 
forest. Some rubber vines are more than a 
hundred feet long, and the bottom part of 
the stem is six inches through. They climb 
to the tops of the trees and spread out over 
the highest branches. The sap which is 
taken from these vines hardens into rubber, 
and natives gather this rubber to sell to 
white men. The path winds and twists so 
that we could see only a little way ahead of 
us, and we could see only a few feet into the 
gloomy woods at the sides of the path. 
Vines and bushes hang so low over the trail 


in places that we had to brush them aside. 
In the early morning and in the late after- 
noon, the bushes were so wet that our 
clothes were soaked from brushing against 
them. We did not need a smoked glass 
with which to look at the sun here. We 
knew that at noon the sun was north of our 
zenith, more than three-fourths of the way 
up from the northern horizon to the zenith, 
but it was hard to see it through the thick 
cover of leaves above us. Walking through 
the forest is hard work, especially when the 
paths lead uphill. The air is damp and hot, 
like the air in a hot-house. If you carry a 
gun uncovered, it rusts in a short time. If 
it were not for the bright birds and butter- 
flies and the monkeys, the forest would be 
even more dismal than it is. 

“In the pygmy village, we found there 
were eight little dome-shaped huts. We 
found only one family at home. The man 
was about four and a half feet tall, and the 
huts were no taller than he was. The low 
openings into the huts were not more than 
two feet high. These were the poorest homes 
we had seen. They were nearly all roof. 
To build one, the pygmies stick the thick 
ends of branches into the ground, so that 
they make a circular fence. Then they 
bend the branches over and fasten them to 
form a dome. In and out among the 
branches which form this dome they weave 
vines and other branches, and then cover it 
all with leaves or bark. 

“The pygmies are hunters. They wear 
almost no clothes. They live on the flesh 
of the animals they kill, on fish, wild honey, 
and the seeds and roots of wild plants. 
Sometimes, they trade with men of other 
tribes. They exchange meat for bananas, 
arrowheads, and spears.” 

August 5.— “I have drawn pictures of 
different kinds of houses I have seen near 
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the Congo and of some of the things my 
father is taking home for the museum.”’ ! 

September 24: Along the lower river; 
a Congo trading post. — ‘‘ We are now on 
the Congo, on one of the larger river steamers. 
We have a comfortable cabin on the boat. 
The steamer burns wood, just as the smaller 
ones do, and gets fuel at the wood stations 
along the shore. Yesterday most of the 
natives of the village at which we stopped 
came to help carry wood onto the boat. 
There is one native boatman on board who 
speaks English, French, and German, besides 
the languages of several native tribes. 

“We waited for a steamer two days at 
one of the trading towns along the river. 
Fifteen white people live at this trading 
post. They have built frame houses and 
houses of brick like those at home. They 
also have buildings in which they store 
the rubber, oil palm kernels, and ivory 
elephant tusks, all of which they buy from 
the natives, and the cloth, salt, and other 
things that they sell to them in return. 


Every Saturday is market day for the negro 


1 These drawings are copied in Figure 88. In Figure 80, 
you can see houses which the boy would have found in 
another village in the Congo region, and a jar, a basket, and 
a wooden mortar which his father might have secured there 
for the museum. Of what are the roofs of these huts made? 


natives of this village. Manioc, corn, fruit, 
and other foods are spread out on leaves 
on the ground in the market place, where 
crowds of natives gather to do their buying 
and selling. They are very noisy as they 
talk together about prices and the news of 
the week. Some of them dress in brightly 
colored cotton cloth that they have bought 
from the white people. 

‘““We have come downstream through a 
part of the river where in places it is six 
miles from one bank to the other. There 
were forests along the banks and on many 
islands in the river. It has rained nearly 
every day. Now we are in a narrower part, 
where the water is deep and flows swiftly. 
The banks are steep and rocky. Not far 
away we can see mountains. In the morn- 
ings it is chilly, even though at noon it is 
hot. At noon the sun is never far from 
overhead. Four days ago at noon, we saw 
it straight) above us, in our zenith. To- 
morrow we shall reach another very wide 
part of the river. It is called Stanley Pool, 
after Stanley, the great explorer of the 
Congo.” 

Y,October 3: The end of the journey. — 
‘“‘ Just before we reached Stanley Pool, we | 
heard a whir overhead and were surprised 
to see a big airplane above us. We learned 
that airplanes now carry passengers and mail 
between Stanley Pool and a town about four 
hundred miles upstream. Below Stanley 
Pool are the great falls of the Congo. The ~ 
boats going downstream from the upper 
Congo must stop above the falls. A rail- 
road has been built around these falls. 
Part of the way the train runs very near 
the river. At one place we could see to our 
left only a great wall of rock. To the right, 
we could see the foaming river, far beneath _ 
us. 
“Below the falls, we took an ocean 
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steamer bound for home. As we went on 
down the river, there were lower and lower 
hills along the banks and then we saw only 
low grassy plains, swamps, and woods along 
the shores. Long after we passed the mouth 
of the river, we still could see the difference 
between the color of the green water of the 
sea and the brown water from the great, 
muddy Congo.” 

Congo pictures. — In Figure 91, the men 
are making palm oil. How is one man 
pressing the oil from the fruit? Of what 
is the trough made? 

In Figure 92, what fuel does the engine 
burn? Why does it use this kind of fuel? 

Write down the numbers of all the other 
pictures in Figures go-96 in which you can 
find people working with materials which 
they have obtained from the forests. Be 
‘sure you can tell in each case just what 
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things you think have come from the forests. 

Name all the things in these pictures 
which you think show that much rain falls 
in the Congo region. 

What things that you have read about in 
the diary can you find in these pictures? 

From the List of Illustrations, perhaps 
you can find something about these pictures 
that you have not discovered for yourself. 

Questions about the diary. — 

I. The drawings in Figure 88 will help 
you answer these questions about the people 
of the Congo and their work. 

1. What articles for the museum, if any, 
are made of wood? 

2. Which shows that the people like 
music? 

3. Which articles show that they can 
make pretty things? 

4. How many of the houses which are 
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Figure 91 
shown in these drawings have sloping roofs ? 

5. In what way are all the materials used 
in these houses alike? 

II. The dates in the diary and the sen- 
tences about the sun will help you answer 
these questions : 

1. In January, where did the boy traveling 
in the Congo region see the sun at noon? 
(Pa55:) 

2. Was his shadow north of him or south 
of him at that time? 

3. In June where did he see the sun at 
noon? (P. 59.) 

4. Was his shadow north of him or south 
of him at that time? 

You see, then, that Kanda’s shadow be- 
haves as Mingi’s does, and not as Abdullah’s 
does in Egypt. (Pp. 50-51.) 

III. Did the diary make you think about 
the following things, too? 

1. The water of the Congo is brown be- 
cause it is carrying down to the sea a great 
deal of mud and sand, together with decayed 
bits of plants, but it has not built a delta. 

2. In many hot, dry lands, men use 
horses, camels, and donkeys to carry loads 
from place to place. In the diary the boy 
does not mention any animal in the Congo 
region that carries burdens. Did you wonder 
why? This hot, wet land is not healthful 
for these animals, and so, away from the 
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rivers, the natives have to carry their loads 
themselves. 

3. Kanda likes stories, just as youdo. He 
can do some things better than you can. 
You can do some things he cannot do because 
you have been taught how to do them and 
he has not. He has not needed to know 
them. Did you notice that the diary men- 
tions one native boatman who could speak 
several languages ? 

IV. Can you tell now several ways in — 
which the banana trees shown in Figure 81 
are useful to the natives of the village? 

Try now to answer the questions on page 
54 about why the people near the Congo 
live as they do. 

Your trip down the Congo. — Name now 
a list of things you might see as you go 
down the Congo. Perhaps you would like 
to play the game “‘ Suggest ” with this list. 
(PA19) 

Find the signs for the falls near the mouth 
of the Congo on the map in Figure 80. The 
railroad runs along the southern bank round 
these falls. The sign for the Congo River 
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Figure 93 
should now make you think of the people and 
the scenes along its banks. 


A Congo exercise. — Write the unfinished sentence 
numbered 1 in the first of the following lists. In the 
second list find the rest of this sentence and write 
it after the first part. Your sentence then will 
read, “ People of the Congo region build houses 
with sloping roofs so that the rain will run off 
quickly, for it rains a great deal in this region.” 
Then write the second unfinished sentence, find the 
rest of it in the second list, and write it after the 
first part. Do this with all the other unfinished 


sentences in the list. 
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List I. 

1. People of the Congo region build houses with 
sloping Toors:sOitha tame nti E cis ci weasel eats eat 

2. In the Congo region there are big trees from 
which logs can be made, but the people there build 
houses of branches, leaves, leaf stems, and bark 
instead of logs because..... ed Asa hens aoe Sea ad 

3. People of the Congo region do not wear much 
CLOP MINER DECAUSEM AS arte iota ee bi etoe wie « oSpietn's Abie 

4. In the Congo region, it is always summer 
pee Sera te, Ae SA emo Mel weds fees a 

5. Some people of the Congo region raise bananas 
and manioc plants, and gather the fruit of the oil 
Danmecrees,. because... 2 i. ee Wate ets oes eae 
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6. Some of the Congo people do much fishing 
because they like fish to eat and because.......... 

7. Some people of the Congo region hunt wild 
animals for food because. . ‘ 

8. The boats of the Cann peopl are see ai 
logs because. . : 

9. People oF vhs Gone) aaa use Gihen rivers a 
great deal for traveling from place to place because 


RE SA Cay the sun is always almost 
overhead at noon, and it is hotter where the sun is 
almost directly overhead at noon than where it is 
low in the sky at noon. 

Ws in NS hs Mi a en in summer people do not 

need many clothes, and near the Congo it is always 

summer. 
Sy eee ae . the rain will run off 
quickly, for it rains a great deal in this region. 

ise ees aoc ely tcc ede bananas, manioc roots, 

and palm oil are good foods, and these plants and 
trees grow well in a hot, rainy land. 

shat) cae ne there are so many rivers 
in this land, and so many water plants in the rivers 
for fish to eat, that there are many fish. 

6 ear. people do not need thick 
walls of logs in a land where it is always summer, 
and, moreover, leaves and branches are much easier 
, get than logs. 

oy aoe eee they can get logs from the 
"forelee fiat grow along the banks. 
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; 4 in this hot, rainy land 
nee fete are so many plants, there are many 
wild animals that live on these plants or on other 
animals and their flesh is good to eat. 


nD 5 NE, - there are many rivers in 


this region and the forests are so dense that it is 
hard to make roads through them. 

Review games and puzzles.—1. An alphabet 
race: By this time you should know at least twenty 
names of regions, rivers, cities, countries, and bodies 
of water that you have seen in your journeys be- 
tween Bagdad and the mouth of the Congo. Start 
at a given signal and see who will be first to make a 
list of twenty of these names, all spelled correctly, 
and arranged in alphabetical order. The first time 
you play this game, you may use your books in 
making the list. Later, you should play the game 
without using your books. 

Spelling with initials: Write in a column the 
names of a sea, a country, and a gulf so that the 
initial letters spell ‘‘ map.” Write in another 
column the names of a canal, a river, and a country, 
so that the initial letters spell ‘ sea.” 

3. Building pyramids: Build a pyramid of letters 
arranged as the dots are in the diagram below. 


This pyramid is nine stories high. To make the 
lowest story, print the name of a region which is 
spelled with eleven letters and begins with M. To — 
make the second story, print the name of the river 
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formed by the joining of the Tigris and Euphrates. 
It contains ten letters. In the third story, print the 
name of a river spelled with nine letters; in the 
fourth, the name of a lake spelled with eight letters; 
in the fifth, the name of a gulf spelled with seven 
letters; in the sixth, the name of a desert spelled 
with six letters; in the seventh, the name of a city 
spelled with five letters; in the eighth, the name 
of a canal spelled with four letters; and in the 
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ninth, the name of a sea spelled with three letters. 

Build a name pyramid six stories high, with thir- 
teen letters in the first story, eleven letters in the 
second, nine in the third, seven in the fourth, five 
in the fifth, and three in the sixth. 

Try to build a pyramid with words which describe 
some of the kinds of places you have seen, such as 
peninsula, sea, cataract, delta, strait, country, and 
city. Which of you can make the highest pyramid ? 
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Adding to the map. — The sea into which 
the Congo River flows is the Atlantic Ocean. 
The sea into which the Nile River flows is, 
as you have seen, the Mediterranean Sea. 
Your next trip is a journey by boat from 


the mouth of the Congo to the Mediterra- 
nean Sea. Another part must be added to 
your world map before you can follow the | 
route of this voyage on it. You will find 
this part added in Figure 97. : co 


Figure 98 
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Gibraltar. — On the map in Figure 97, find, 
at the western end of the Mediterranean Sea, 
the narrow gateway between the Atlantic 
Ocean and the Mediterranean Sea. At this 
place the sea is only nine miles wide. You 
can stand on the southern shore and see the 
Jand on the northern shore. Have you al- 
ready guessed that this narrow place in the 
sea is another strait? It is called the Strait 
of Gibraltar because part of the word Gibraltar 
means “rock.” From the picture in Fig- 
ure 98 find why a word that means “ rock ”’ 
is a good name for this strait. This picture 
shows part of the northern shore of the strait. 
The Strait of Gibraltar, then, is the gateway 
between the Atlantic Ocean and the Med- 
iterranean Sea. 

Your journey from the Congo to the 
_ Mediterranean. — For most of your journey 
by boat between the mouth of the Congo and 

the Strait of Gibraltar, you are out of sight 
of land. Not many miles east of you, 
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to your right, there zs land, even though 
you do not see it. But on your left, the 
great Atlantic Ocean stretches on and on for 
hundreds of miles to the west. If your boat 
should come near the shore at arly place 
during the first half of your journey, you 
would find that the land, the trees, and the 
people are much like those you saw along 
the Congo. Farther north, you would find 
a drier land, with fewer trees. Still farther 
north, for hundreds of miles, you would 
find a desert coast. The great desert you 
saw near the Nile reaches all the way from 
Egypt west to the Atlantic. Follow the route 
of this journey carefully on Figure 97. 

As your boat draws near the coast to enter 
the Strait of Gibraltar, you can see land to 
your right, and in the distance you can see 
mountains. Then you can see land on the 
north, too, and you know that you are now 
coming into the strait. Some boats stop on 


the north side of the strait at the town you see 
e 
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at the foot of the great rock in Figure 98. 
Others stop on the south side at the place 
shown in Figure 99, but your boat is going 
on to the place you see in Figure too. Find 
on the map the dot which stands for this 
city. It is east of the strait, on the south- 
western shore of the Mediterranean. This 
coast is called the Barbary Coast, and the 
land along it often is called ‘‘a land of won- 
derful winters.” 

As you read the following paragraphs, 
find three things that help to make this land 
truly ‘a land of wonderful winters.” 

Winter sunshine.— On clear days in 
January, it is uncomfortably chilly here 
indoors if there is no fire, but out in the 
sunshine it is warm and pleasant. The air 
is fresh. There is no sign of snow except 
on the peaks of the distant mountains. The 
whitewashed houses look very white in the 
bright sunlight, and the shadows are very 
black. The minarets, the flat-topped houses, 
and the people and animals in the streets, 
are much like those of Cairo. Overhead, 
the sky is a brilliant blue. 

Winter rain. —In the hot, dry summer 
this country looks like a desert, but the 
winters are not so dry as the summers. 
After the winter rains come, the land is green 
in many places. The grass is fresh, and 
the pastures are dotted with daisies and 
buttercups. At this time of year, the shep- 
herds do not need to drive their flocks from 
place to place to find enough for them to 


eat. Although it is still winter, in some of 
the fields young wheat is already several 
inches high. The olive trees and orange 
trees always are green. The fig trees shed - 
their leaves for the winter, but now they soon 
will put out new leaves. 

Plants that are green in winter and can 
protect themselves. — Along the ‘Barbary 
Coast, where the winters are cool but not 
cold, trees and other plants do not have to 
protect themselves from cold. Many of 
them stay green in the winter time. But 
they do have to protect themselves from the 
dry, hot summer weather. Some plants 
that, live in Kanda’s country cannot live 
here without irrigation, because they cannot 
protect themselves against the dry summers. 
The roots of a plant take water from the soil, 
and the water travels up through the stems 
into the leaves. The plant uses part of this 
water in the leaves to make its food, but 
most of it evaporates from the leaves. If 
water evaporates from the leaves of a plant 
faster than the roots can take it from the 
soil, the plant wilts. In a hot, dry place, 
there is not much water in the ground for 
the roots to find, and water evaporates from 
the leaves very quickly. If you were to put 
a pint of water in a large shallow pan and 
another pint in a small cup and put them in 
the sun, all the water in the pan would evapo- 
rate before all the water in the cup would. In 
just the same way, water can evaporate faster 
from a large leaf than from a small one. 
The banana tree evaporates so much water 
from its large, thin leaves that its roots 
could not find enough water during the 
dry summers of the Barbary Coast, and so 
the banana tree’does not grow well here. 

The olive tree, however, can grow here 
because it has at least two ways of protect- 
ing itself during the hot and dry summers. 
The tree you see in Figure tot is very old. 
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Figure 101 Ce 
The leaves of the olive tree are small and 
thick. Water cannot evaporate from small, 
thick leaves as fast as from large, thin ones. 
Leaves have skin for protection, just as your 
bodies have. Olive leaves have thick skins. 
Water does not evaporate as rapidly through 
a thick skin as through a thin one. Orange 
trees and lemon trees also have small, thick 
leaves. These trees that can stand a hot, 
dry summer, and that stay green in the 
winter, help to make the region of the Bar- 
bary Coast ‘“‘a land of wonderful winters.” 

Reading the map. — 

1. The headings of the paragraphs you 
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have just read tell you three things that help 
to make the land along the Barbary Coast “a 
land of wonderful winters.’”’ Were these 
the three things that you found? What things 
does the sign for the Barbary Coast, in Fig- 
ure 97, now suggest to you? 

2. Along the western and northern shores 
of the Mediterranean find three lands that are 
surrounded on all but one side bythe sea. 
What do we call such lands? (P. 33.) 

3. In the peninsula farthest west, the 
Spanish and Portuguese people live. Their 
countries are called Spain and Portugal. No- 
tice that the Atlantic Ocean is west of the pen- 
insula, and that the Mediterranean Sea is east 
of it. 

4. Find the first peninsula east of the 
Spanish peninsula. Here the Italians live. 
Their country is called Italy. 

5. Find the southern part of the peninsula 
east of Italy. Here the Greek people live. 
Their country is called Greece. | 

- 6. Find the coast land between the Span- 
ish peninsula and the Italian peninsula. This 
is part of France, the land in which the 


Figure 102 


French people live. Other peoples, too, live 
along the Mediterranean, but the peoples 
that have been mentioned are those you 
will visit on this journey. 

7. In which of .these peninsulas is the 
northern shore of the Strait of Gibraltar? 

Some things to find about the lands 
along the northern shore. — Suppose that 
your boat now goes back to the Strait of 
Gibraltar and starts to follow the western 
and northern shores of the Mediterranean Sea, 
stopping here and there to let you make little 
visits in the lands near the coast. You have 
found that the Barbary Coast lands are 
like Egypt in some ways, but that more 
rain falls there than in Egypt, especially 
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in the winter time. As you read about the 
lands along the northern shore of the Medi- 
terranean Sea, find whether these lands seem 
more like Egypt or more like the lands along 
the Barbary Coast. 

As you read the text and study the pic- 
tures, make a list of five plants that help 
the people in these lands to get their living. 
Find all the ways you can in which these 
plants help. 

Leandro’s home. — Leandro lives in 
Spain, near the Mediterranean coast, not 
very far from the Strait of Gibraltar. 
Leandro’s father says he has planted a 
fortune for him. By this he means that 
he has planted an orchard of olive trees 
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that some day will belong to the boy. The 
trees were set out when Leandro was two 
years old, and by the time he was ten, they 
were bearing fruit. They are small trees 
yet, and Leandro knows that they may still 
be bearing olives when he is an old, old man. 
In a near-by orchard, there are some big, 
gnarled trees like those in Figure 102. His 
grandfather says that some of them are 
almost a hundred years old, and they still 
bear olives. If Leandro and his father prune 
their little trees and spray them, they will 
bear more olives than if they let them grow 
without care. In the bright sunshine, the 
trees in Leandro’s orchard seem almost to 
have leaves of silver, for the olive leaves are 
a grayish green. 

Olives do not ripen till after the hot, dry, 
dusty summer. Some are picked in Septem- 
ber, but most of them are gathered in late 
autumn or early winter. If the olives are 
to be pickled, they are gathered just before 
they are ripe. They should be picked by 
hand, forit bruises them if they are knocked or 
shaken off the trees. Leandro is now large 
enough to help pick the olives. 

Olives which are used for oil are not picked 
till they are ripe. Leandro’s home is not far 
from a city and his father sells most of his 
ripe olives to the owner of a big oil press 
there, but he makes some oil himself. He 
puts ripe olives in a place hollowed out of 
a big stone, and on top of the olives he puts 
a heavy stone. One end of a pole is fastened 
to the top stone and at the other end he 
hitches a donkey. As Leandro drives the 
' donkey round and round, the top stone turns 
and crushes the olives. The oil is then 
pressed from the crushed mass. Most people 
in Spain eat olive oil instead of butter. Some 
of their food is cooked in olive oil. Leandro 
is very fond of tortillas. A tortilla is a kind 
of omelet made of eggs mixed with meat, 


potatoes, and chopped peppers, and fried in 
olive oil. 

Work in the olive orchards does not keep 
Leandro busy much of the time. Even the 
grown people in this part of Spain have 
many holidays, and take a good deal of time 
for play. They like music and fun, and 
they dress in colors as bright and gay as 
the colors of the fruit and flowers in this 
land. Sometimes Leandro and his sister 
Juanita, together with José, Francisca, and 
other boys and girls, go on picnics to the 
mountains that they can see from their 
village. Leandro and his sister stay indoors 
very little, for there are only three rooms in 
their cottage, and they are dark. It is much 
more pleasant to play in the garden where 
there are bright flowers, orange trees, and 
one tall date palm. Sometimes grandfather, 
who often sits on a bench in the garden, 
tells them stories and riddles. This is one of 
his riddles. The answer is something the 
children can see in the garden nearly every 
day in the year. 


“ There are bright long paths to Fairytown; 
What shining paths do I mean? 
They are not gray, nor black, nor brown, 
Nor blue. nor white, nor green.” 


Of course, the paths grandfather means are 
sunbeams. This part of Spain is a land of 
sunshine. Even most of the chilly winter 
days are bright. 

In September, Leandro and his father work 
in the vineyards which belong to some of 
their neighbors. These vineyards are on the 
slopes of the hills near their village. The 
vines can grow in this land of little rain 
because they have very long roots which 
go deep into the ground to get water. When 
the grapes are ripe, many helpers are needed 
and men, women, and children all work. 
They pick some of the grapes, but instead 
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of gathering the others, they partly cut the 
stem of each bunch and leave the grapes 
hanging on the vines. In a few days, the 
hot sunshine dries them. These dried grapes 
are called raisins. When they are dry 
enough, the bunches of raisins are picked 
from the vines. Sometimes grapes are picked 
and put in trays to be dried. It is easy to 
dry fruit here, where it is so hot and sunny. 
Other parts of Spain. — Along the Medi- 
terranean coast north of the part of Spain 
where Leandro lives, many short streams 
flow to the sea from the mountains near the 
coast. As in Leandro’s country, some rain 
falls there, especially in winter. The people 
also put water from these streams on their 
land. Here there are many, many orange 
orchards near the coast. There also are lemon 
orchards much like the one in Figure 103. 
If you stopped in the right season at the chief 
city on this part of the coast, you would see 
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many crates of oranges being loaded on ships 
to be carried to places where they do not grow. 

You must not think, however, that all 
parts of Spain are like these parts you see 
along the Mediterranean coast. In the 
central part of the peninsula there are high, 
dry lands, with few trees and a thin grass 
cover here and there. In some places wheat 
can be grown, but many places are fit only 
for pasturing sheep and goats. In those 
parts, you find many shepherds and their 
flocks. On some of the mountains, there 
are forests. In some places, there are mines. 
The northwest coast is very different, too, 
from the parts of Spain you see along the 
Mediterranean. 

Along the Mediterranean coast of France. 
— From the northern, Atlantic coast of Spain 
east to the Mediterranean, there is a range of 
high mountains, with many snow-capped 
peaks. If your boat goes near enough to the 
coast for you to see these mountains, you can 
tell about where Spain ends and France be- 
gins, for this range of mountains marks the 
boundary between these two countries. The 
part of France that is near the Mediterra- 
nean is very different from the other parts of 
France. In many places along the French 
Mediterranean coast, olive orchards and 
vineyards grow almost to the water’s edge. - 
As you go eastward along the coast, you 
pass the mouths of the great Rhone River. 
Between the mouths is a flat, low delta land. 
As in the case of the Nile delta, it has been 
built up by the mud, sand, and gravel that 
the river has dropped. In the delta land, 
too, there are many vineyards. A little east 
of the eastern mouth of the Rhone is a great 
city called Marseille. —} 

A glimpse of a great Mediterranean city. 
— As your boat comes near Marseille, you 
can see the city spread along the coast, with 
high hills behind it. It looks white in the 
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Figure 104 


bright sunshine. 


As you come nearer, you 
can see piles of kegs and boxes on the wharves 
and men loading and unloading ships. Many 
of the kegs are filled with olive oil that is to 
be sent to lands where olives do not grow. 
Others contain wine made from the grapes 
that grow in the vineyards along the Medi- 


terranean. In some of the boxes are dried 
fruits, and in others there is soap which was 
made in the soap factories of Marseille. 
The poorer kinds of olive oil are used in 
making this soap, and, as you go on along 
the coast, you will see where another thing 
used in making the soap is obtained. There 
are many other Mediterranean cities, but 
none that handles so much oil as Marseille. 
It has been called the “‘ City of Oils.” 

A winter playground. —In Figure 104 is 
a view you might see as you go on east along 
the shores of the Mediterranean. Find a 
place where the mountains come right to the 
_ water’s edge. Can you see, too, that even 
the ground on which the town is built is 


sloping? East of Marseille, the mountains 
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for many miles are close to the shore. In 
some places there is a little strip of land 
between the mountains and thesea. In other 
places, there is not even room for a road, 
and the roadway has to be cut like a shelf 
in the side of the mountains. Here and 
there down by the shore are orange groves 
and date-palm trees. In some places the 
steep slopes of the mountains have been cut 
into great steps or terraces. By this means 
the people can have little fields on the moun- 
tain side. In many of these fields they grow 
roses, sweet peas, violets, carnations, or other 
flowers. In some places, there are larger 
fields of flowers like those in Figure 105. 
Little boys and girls help their mothers pick 
these flowers to take to the factories where 
perfumes are made. Some of these perfumes 
are used in Marseille in making scented soap. 
In December, January, and February, these 
fields of flowers are so beautiful and the warm 
bright days are so pleasant that many people 
come from other parts of the world to spend 
their winter vacations in this lovely land. It 
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Figure 105 © Bwing Gatloway 
is known as the Riviera. Many people in 
the towns along these coasts make their 
living by taking care of the winter visitors. 

Pepino’s home. — Pepino is an Italian 
boy who lives in the city, part of which is 
shown in Figure 106. Find in Figure 97 a 
dot near the west coast of southern Italy. 
This dot stands for the city of Naples, in 
which Pepino lives. On your map, follow 
your journey from Marseille to Naples. 
After your boat passes the Riviera coast of 
France and Italy, it must sail southeast 
along the Italian coast for about three hun- 
dred miles before it brings you to this city 
of Naples. As you enter the Bay of Naples, 
the city lies a few miles ahead of you to your 
left. Here and there among the tree-covered 
hills around the bay are towns with white 
buildings. If the day is clear, as most days 
there are, the water of the bay is deep blue 
and the sails of the fishing boats glisten in 
the bright sunshine. 
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Ahead, to the east, you see the mountain 
shown in Figure 106. It is called Vesuvius. 
What can you see coming from the top of 
Vesuvius? If, after you reached Naples, 
you made a trip to Vesuvius, you might see 
Pepino’s father, for he makes his living by 
helping to take visitors to and from the top 
of this steaming mountain. Many people 
come to Naples from other parts of the world 
to see Vesuvius and the beautiful bay. 

Vesuvius is a volcano. So long as only 
steam is coming from the mountain, Vesuvius 
does little harm, but sometimes it does great 
damage. Pepino’s father has told him how, 
on a December day about three hundred 
years ago, a herdsman tending his sheep and 
goats high up on the mountain side heard 
crashes like thunder, while ashes and stones 
that were thrown out of the top of the moun- 
tain fell about him. He had to run to save 
his life. People in Naples heard the crashes, 
too, and saw a great cloud blackened with 
dust rising from the mountain. Flashes of 
lightning played about its head. The earth 
shook so that the doors and windows rattled, 
and the walls of the houses swayed to and 
fro. 
lava, poured out of the top of the mountain 
and flowed down the mountain side toward 
the sea. It split into seven streams that 


destroyed everything in their way. Vine- 


yards, olive orchards, orange orchards, wheat 
fields, and towns were destroyed. Many 
people lost their lives. 

Pepino’s grandmother can remember see- 
ing an eruption that did great damage when 
she was about Pepino’s age, and he has 
heard stories of other eruptions that were 
not so harmful. He knows that he himself 
may sometime see one. He has seen men 
digging in the ruins of the ancient city of 
Pompeii. Hundreds of years ago this city was 


buried so deeply by ashes that came from the 


A great stream of hot, liquid rock, or 
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Figure 107 © Ewing Galloway 


volcano that for centuries it was a lost city. 

However, in spite of all the damage that 
Vesuvius has done, it also has done some 
good. Many of the things Pepino likes to 
eat grow on the slopes of the mountain, for 
the decayed lava makes a very rich soil. 
So, in spite of the danger now and then, 
thousands of people live either on the 
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mountain side or near its foot, and make 
their livings from their vineyards, olive 
orchards, orange orchards, and wheat fields, 
or from the flocks of sheep or goats that 
they pasture in the less fertile places. 
Pepino’s home is in a tall apartment house, 
but he spends much of his time out of doors. 
In the winter it is often uncomfortably cool 
inside the houses, so that he likes to play 
in the sunshine. Not far from his home 
there is a street where he likes very much 
to play during the dry, hot summer days. 
It is a narrow street and on each side of it 
are tall buildings that shut out much of the 
hot sunshine. Bright awnings and balconies 
that jut out over the street also help to shade 
it, and it is lined with little shops. Much 
of the wheat that grows near Pepino’s home 
is used to make macaroni. You might visit 
with him a courtyard, much like the one in 
Figure 107, to see macaroni hanging on long 
polestodry. Insome of the brightly painted 
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~~ shops or stalls along this street Pepino can 


buy good things to eat. He can always get 
macaroni. It may be cooked with cheese, or 
stewed with mutton broth. Sometimes it is 
served with tomato or egg sauce instead. 
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Day after day he eats it, and does not seem 
to get tired of it. At the corner nearest his 
home a lemonade seller has a little shop. On 
the counter of this shop are big, brown water 
jars, and around them are piles of oranges 
and lemons with their glossy, dark-green 
leaves. Sometimes he also has for sale figs, 
melons, grapes, pears, and other fruits from 
the orchards and fields near Naples. The gay 
vegetable and flower booths are pretty, too, 
but Pepino likes much better the booths where 
he can buy roasted chestnuts and those where 
sausages fried in olive oil are sold. He can 
get fresh milk, too, if he likes, for the milk- 
man drives his goats from door to door and 
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Figure 112 


milks them before the homes of his customers, 
Many other people in Naples besides Pepino 
like to be outdoors, and so they often eat 
and work and play in the streets. 

Places in Italy that you have not visited. 
— The pictures in Figures 108-112 were 
taken in other parts of Italy. Using the 
List of Illustrations to help you, study 
these pictures to find at least four kinds of 
work that you might see people in these 
places doing. 

There are many cities in Italy besides 
Naples that people like to visit. From the 
story of Pompeii, you found that people lived 

in this land hundreds and hundreds of years 
ago. When you read in your history the 
stories of the ancient Romans, you will learn 
that some of the buildings and other things 
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they made can still be seen in these cities. In 
later days, also, there have been many 
famous Italian builders, painters, and sculp- 
tors, and it is worth going a long distance 
to see some of their beautiful buildings, 
pictures, and statues. 

Many people who visit Italy to see these 
treasures come in the winter time. because 
they like the mild, bright, winter days. 
There are some rainy winter days, too, but 
these rains help to make the winters pleasant. 
In many of these cities, the summers are 
uncomfortably hot and dry, as they are in 
Naples, and without the winter rains there 
would not be the orange orchards, olive 
orchards, and farms near-by. 

Although the other cities are not close to 
active volcanoes, most “of them are near 
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Figure 113 


mountains, for Italy is a land of many moun- 
tains. People who live in these mountains 
cannot make their livings in the same ways 
that the people about Naples do. You 
must remember, then, that although many 
places in Italy are much like Pepino’s home, 
there are ever and ever so many things about 
the Italians and their country that you do 
not learn from the story of Pepino. 

From Naples to Demetra’s home. — In 
Figure 97, find the southern part of the 
peninsula of Greece (p. 69). Demetra is a 
little Greek girl who lives here. By sea, you 
must make a journey of about five hundred 
miles from Pepino’s home to Demetra’s. 
In what direction would you start from 
Naples to go by boat from there to Demetra’s 
home (Fig. 97)? South of Naples, just 
before you turn east on this journey, you 
pass through a narrow strait between Italy 
and a large island. Find it in Figure 113. 

Demetra’s home.— Demetra’s father 
owns a small vineyard and lives in a 
village near-by. You can tell from the 
picture in Figure 114 what lies back of the 
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village. Sometimes Demetra visits her 
cousin Markos, who lives on the mountain 
side. As she helps him tend his flock of 
goats she can see, far beneath her, many 
vineyards, and beyond them the blue waters 
of the gulf. There are olive trees scattered 
among the vineyards, too. 

Demetra spends most of her time playing 
or helping her mother, but at harvest time 
both she and her mother work in the vine- 
yard. Although her father’s vineyard is 
small, there is so much work to do in it that 
he is kept busy most of the time, and at 
harvest he needs extra help. 

The grapes in these vineyards are small, 
seedless grapes that seem to grow better 
here than in any other place in the world. 
They are dried to make raisins. Because 
they grew near the Gulf of Corinth, these 
little raisins were first called ‘‘ Corinth 
raisins.” Then they were called ‘‘ Corinths ” 
for short, and finally they were called “ cur- 
rants,” the name by which you know them. 
Almost all the dried currants in the world 
come from the land in which Demetra lives. 
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Figure 114 


In January, February, and March, De- 
metra’s father spends much time working 
with the soil in his vineyard. He digs a 
little trench around the roots of each plant. 
When it rains, much of the water that falls 
in the vineyard runs into these trenches. 
In this land of little rainfall, the vines need 
all they can get of the rain that does fall. 
After the vines have budded and the young 
shoots are about a foot long, Demetra’s father 
fills in the trenches. The fine dirt scattered 
over the ground helps to keep some of the 
moisture that is in the ground from evapora- 
ting during the dry, hot summer days. 

In June Demetra’s father cuts some of 
the leaves off the vines to make the grapes 
ripen faster, and by August the picking and 
drying begin. Markos leaves his goats with 
another shepherd and he and his mother 
and father come down to help, too. The 
pickers carry the ripe clusters in baskets 
to the drying ground and spread them out 
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on the ground or in trays to dry in the 
sunshine. 

It takes ten or twelve days for the grapes 
to dry, and in early September most of them 
are ready to sell. Demetra’s father usually 
has four or five thousand pounds of currants 
from his little vineyard. Demetra is glad 
when she sees the last pound loaded on the 
backs of the mules that carry the currants 
to the city to be packed and sent away, for 
she knows that the hard work is over for 
awhile. 

Of course not all the farmers in Demetra’s 
land have vineyards. Some of them have 
olive, orange, or fig orchards. Others raise 
wheat or barley. Many places on the moun- 
tain side are so steep that they cannot be 
farmed at all. Figures 115 and 116 show you 
how some of the lands are used. 

Markos.and the sun. — Markos spends 
so much of his time outdoors with his goats 


that he has learned a great deal about out- 
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Figure 115 


door things. He has learned to tell when it 
is lunch time by looking at the sun. He 
knows that when his shadow falls due north 
of him it is time to eat the bread, goat’s milk, 
cheese, and olives or other food that he brings 
with him every day. He knows that in 
summer the sun at noon is higher in the 
southern sky than it is in winter. The days 
are longer in summer than they are in winter. 
If he takes his flock out at sunrise when the 
days are longest, he must go about half past 
four o’clock, and the sun does not set till 
almost half past seven o’clock in the evening. 
When the days are shortest in winter, the sun 
rises about three hours later and sets about 
half past four o’clock. 

If you follow the directions which Markos 
gives you in the next two paragraphs, you 
can get some idea of the paths he sees the 
sun follow across the sky in summer and in 
winter. 

“Point due east to the horizon. Point 
due north to the horizon. Point to a place 
on the horizon about one-third of the way 


from east to north. That is the place where I 
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see the sun rise on the longest day in summer. 
Point to a place in the southern sky more 
than three-fourths of the way from the 
horizon to the zenith. This is the place 
where I see the sun at noon on this day. 
Point to a place on the horizon about one- 
third of the way from west to north. This 
is the place where I see the sun set. Can you 
point now to the path I see the sun follow 
across the sky on this day from the place 
where it rises to the place where it sets? 

“ Now point to a place on the horizon 
one-third of the way from east to south. 
This is the place where I see the sun rise on 
the shortest day in winter. Point to a place 
in the southern sky about one-third of the 
way up from the horizon to the zenith. This 
is the place in the sky where I see the sun 
at noon on this day. Point to a place on 
the horizon about one-third of the way from 
west to south. This is the place where the 
sun sets. Point now to the path I see the 
sun follow across the sky on this day.” 

Have you ever noticed that on most days it 
is warmer at noon, when the sun is high in the 
sky, than it is in the morning and evening, 
when the sun is low in the sky? Does this 
help you see why the winters are not so 
warm as the summers where Demetra and 
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Markos live? If Pepino and Leandro 
watched the sun as Markos does, they 
would find that in their lands it follows 
about the same paths that Markos sees 
it follow. 

A fable of a tree and a famous city. — 
This is a fable which was told by the ancient 
Greeks about a city not far from Demetra’s 
home. 

“Once upon a time a stranger came to 


__ Greece and started to build a city near 


the sea, not far from the eastern coast. 
From the marble quarries of Greece were 
brought stones for the buildings. The city 
grew to be so beautiful that the gods and 
goddesses each wished to have the honor of 
naming it. After much talk it was decided 
that the honor should go to the god or 
goddess who could make the most useful 
thing for men. Only one god and one 
goddess tried for the honor. The god 


‘struck the ground with his rod and a noble 


horse sprang forth. The goddess created 
an olive tree. The other gods saw that 


_ the fruit of the tree was good to eat, and 


that the oil from the fruit was useful in 
many ways. They saw that the wood 
could be used, too, and that the leaves of 
the tree furnished good shade. When they 
found that this tree would grow in warm 
lands which had little rain, they decided it 
was a much more useful gift to man than 
the horse. So the goddess Athene earned 


the right to give the city her own name.” 


Of course this is only a fable, but it shows 
that olive trees were prized by the Greeks 
of long ago, just as they are by the people 
of Greece to-day. This city now is called 
Athens. Even to-day, it is the most famous 
city of Greece. On your map in Figure 97, 
find the sign near the eastern coast of Greece 
which stands for the city of Athens. 

Islands and voyages, — Many people in 


_ 
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Greece live within sight of the sea, and there 
are many places along the coasts where it is 
easy for boats to come close to shore. In 
some such places busy seaports have grown, 
and in others only little fishing villages. 
From many of these places along the coasts, 
you can see the shores of islands not very 
far away, for there are hundreds of islands 
near Greece. The sight of these islands 
makes men want to visit them, and even 
in the days of ancient Greece, the Greeks 
made voyages to these near-by shores. From 
them they could see other shores, and so, 
little by little, they became great voyagers. 
They explored new lands along the Medi- 
terranean and made new homes in some of 
them. Your boat will take you next to one 
of the coasts where some of the Greeks made 


new homes. It is due east of Athens. Find 
it in Figure 97. This land is called Asia 
Minor. 


From the following paragraph, find two 
things that you might see growing in the 
land near this part of the Mediterranean 
coast. 

Figs. — “ At first from the windows of 
the train, we could see only bare mountains. 
Here and there among the rocks on the 
mountain side, shepherds in full, baggy 
trousers were tending flocks of sheep and 
goats. Before long, however, we came to a 
winding river, and near the banks were many 
fig orchards. It was in October, and the 
orchards were full of men, women, and 
children gathering the fruit. They were 
not picking it from the trees but from the 
ground. The figs are allowed to stay on the 
trees until they are so ripe that they drop 
off. Then they must be picked up very 
soon to keep them from spoiling. Men and 
women were carrying large baskets full of 
them to the drying grounds. There they 
were spreading them out to ‘dry in the hot 
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sunshine. Near the railroad station at the 
next little village there was a very large 
olive tree. Under its shade three men were 
unloading goat-skin bags from the backs 
of camels and donkeys. These bags were 
filled with dried figs, and were to be sent 
away on the train.” 

From Asia Minor to the Holy Land. — In 
Figure 97, find the easternmost end of the 
Mediterranean Seas. Do you see that if your 
boat brought you to the easternmost end of 
this sea, you again would be in the land shown 
in your first world map (Fig. 40)? How- 
ever, you did not visit then the part of this 
land that touches the Mediterranean Sea. 
This part is called Palestine or the Holy 
Land. At the port at which you land, you 
might see men loading crates of oranges on 
the boat, as you saw men doing near the 
western end of the Mediterranean. 

The Holy Land.— Many stories have 
been written about this land.’ Perhaps you 
know the story of David. ‘You can see shep- 
herd boys there to-day who have slingshots 
to help them guard their sheep and goats 
from the wolves just as David had, hundreds 
and hundreds of years ago. You can watch 
them lead their flocks from place to place 
in search of water and fresh grass. You 
can find many vineyards there, too, and, 
just as in the days of King Solomon, thirsty 
foxes want to suck juice from the grapes 
during the hot, dry, summer weather. You 
can see traders like those to whom little 
Joseph was sold by his brothers. They go 
with their caravans on long journeys. Some 
of those whom you saw near the Tigris 
(p. 11) had come from this part of the land. 
Many of them carry wheat from the land 
near the coast to drier lands where wheat does 
not grow. Have you not heard of Bethlehem 


and of Jerusalem? You can still visit these 
very towns. Hundreds of years ago the 
people of this land built a beautiful temple. 
Some of the doors of the temple were made 
of the wood of olive trees. The people who 
now live in this land also use the wood of 
this tree. You can see them pressing the 
oil from their olives, too, just as their fore- 
fathers did in the days of long ago. Palestine 
is now, as it was in these old, old stories, a 
land of ‘‘ wheat, and barley, and vines, and 
olives, and fig trees.” 


A Mediterranean puzzle. — 

1. Read again the paragraphs ‘‘Some things to 
find about the lands along the northern shore” 
(p. 70). What five plants did you choose to put 
in your list? Tell all the ways you found in which 
they are helpful to men. 

2, Copy the following paragraph and fill in the 
blanks. The dots show you the number of letters 
in the right word for each blank, and the first letter 
of each word is given to you. 

Tooee, Seoee, Geeoee, Palestine, and the Bar- 
bary Coast lands all have in most places more 
rainfall in the winter time than Egypt has. In 
most of the land that touches the Mediterranean, 
the summers are hee and dee. Five plants that 
help the people of Mediterranean lands very much 
to make a living are geeee Veoes, Ooeee tooo, 
Osceee teeoe, foe tooee, and Weeee. Some people 
make their living by growing these plants. Others 
make their living by making things from the fruit 
or seed of these plants. From olives they press 
From some of the olive oil they make 
They dry some of the grapes, and from 
others they make weee. From some of the wheat 
they make Meeeeesee. Other people make their 
living by buying the fruits of these plants or things 
made from them, and by selling them to people in 
lands where these plants do not grow. Others 
make their living by packing the products that 
come from these plants and by loading them on 
trains or ships to be carried away. Even the people 
who earn their livings in other ways use foods that 
these plants furnish. 
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Switzerland.—In your Mediterranean 
journeys you learned that most lands near the 
Mediterranean Sea are mountainous. Your 
next journey will take you from the eastern 
end of this sea to a land which is even more 
mountainous than the Mediterranean lands. 

Switzerland is thename of this mountainous 
land. You cannot reach it by sea, because 
the sea does not touch it. You go by boat 
to a city on the northwestern coast of Italy, 
and go north from there by train. 

Reading the map and pictures. — Find, in 
Figure 97, the sign for a city on the north- 
western coast of Italy, east of the sign for 
Marseille. This dot stands for the city of 
Genoa. The picture in Figure 117 shows 
you how the harbor into which you come 
looks. What do you see back of the town? 

- In Figure 118, you see one of the streets 
_ of this city. How is it like some of the streets 
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in other cities which you have visited? 

On the way from the wharf to the rail- 
road station you go along a narrow street. 
In front of the station is an open square in 
which the statue of Christopher Columbus 
stands. Why should his statue be in Genoa? 

On the train which you board at the Genoa 
station you pass through the range of moun- 
tains that you see back of the town, and travel 
then across low land in which there are many 
farms. On your way across this plain you 
pass through a great Italian city in which 
there are many factory buildings. In Figure 
119 there is an airplane view of a part of this 
city. Find in the picture some buildings that 
you think are factory buildings. A ride 
of several hours brings you to the moun- 
tains north of the plain. Here you find the 
town shown in Figure 120. It is not the sea- 
shore which you see in the picture, but the 
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shore of a lake. The dot which stands for 
this city in Figure 97 is the first dot north 
of that for Genoa. 

Find in Figure 97 the second dot north of 
that for Genoa. This stands for the city of 
Basle, to which you are going from the town 
shown in Figure 120. Between these two 
towns you must cross a belt of great mountains 
called the Alps. This belt of mountains is 
hundreds of miles long and almost a hundred 
miles wide. The town in Figure 120 is at the 
southern edge of the mountain belt. You 
have to go north and a little west from this 
town to get to Basle. The road is some two 
hundred miles long, and it would take you 
at least eight hours to make the trip. 

Something to look for. + As you read 
the following stories of Switzerland and 
study the pictures, try to see clearly the kind 


Figure 118 


of country in which the Swiss people live. 

Find three things that help many people 
earn their livings in this mountainous land. 

Travel notes. — A little American girl who 
took a trip across Switzerland made notes 
about the things she saw as she looked out 
of the train window during the first three 
hours after she left the Italian town shown in 
Figure 120. From her notes she made the 
following record of this part of her trip. This 
record shows she was a good traveler, for from 
it you can find many of the things you would 
see if you made the same trip. Find at least 
fifteen different things which you could see. 
In whatever direction she looked she could see 
mountains, and so you can put mountains 
first on your list. 

Going into Switzerland. — ‘ We followed 
along the shore of a lake to our right. 

“We went through a tunnel nearly two 
miles long. 

“ At the first Swiss town, the train waited 
for the guards to examine our baggage. 

“We went through two more tunnels. 

“* Soon we saw another beautiful lake on the 
left. The train crossed this lake over a stone 
bridge half a mile long and followed along 
the western shore of the lake. 

““ There were pretty villages alongits shores. 

“People were working in vineyards and 
gardens on the lower parts of the mountains. 

“ Higher up the mountain sides we could 
see walnut trees and chestnut trees. 

“‘ We passed through three more tunnels. 

“We came to another lake to the left, and 
could see a river emptying into the lake. 

“ After passing through four more tunnels, 
we came to a town where we could see a very 
old castle built on a high place overlooking 
the village. Soon we came to another tunnel. 

““ We followed along a river, and could see it 
now and then to the left. 

“There were mountains beyond the river 
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but they were not so close to us as those on 
our right. 

“On the mountain sides to the right were 
many pastures, and a few herds of cattle and 
flocks of sheep. There were several villages 
at the foot of the mountains. 

“We went through two more tunnels, some 
vineyards, and several groves of chestnut and 
walnut trees. We saw a beautiful waterfall, 
and then more vineyards and trees. 

“ The train crossed the river, went through 
more tunnels, and Passes other beautiful 
waterfalls.” 

Some cs to do with your list. — 
1. How many of the fifteen things in your list 
might you see from a car window in a trip of 
sixty miles from your home? 

2.. The pictures in Figures 121, 122, and 
123 were taken in or near the region which the 
little girl described, and that in Figure 124 
was taken a little farther along the route you 
will follow. How many of the things named 
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in your list can you find in these pictures in 
Figures 121, 122, 123,and 124? Whichone of 
you found the most? 

3. What did the little girl name most often 
in her notes? Do you see why a Swiss rail- 
road goes through so many tunnels ? 

Climbing inside a mountain. — Beyond the 
section of the route described by the little girl, 
the railroad follows the river on upstream. 
The river flows in a trough between the 
mountains. Because this trough, or valley, 
is so narrow, the train runs close to the bank. 
Then it comes to a place where the slope ahead 
is too steep for the engine toclimb. Here, in 
the mountain which forms the side of the 
valley, men have built a tunnel that follows a 
path which is like one round of a corkscrew. 
By going through this curved tunnel, which is 
about a mile long, the train comes out of the 
mountain at a place more than a hundred 
feet higher than the place where it went into 
the mountain. This kind of tunnel is called 
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aspiraltunnel. Spiral tunnels also have been 
built at other places in Switzerland where the 
outside of a mountain is too steep for an 
engine to climb. 

A choice of routes. — Not quite half way 
across the mountain belt, you come to the 
great tunnel of St. Gotthard. It is not a 
spiral tunnel, but a straight one about nine 
miles long. Instead of riding through the 
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Figure 123 


tunnel, some people leave the train at the 
town which they reach just before they come 
to the tunnel, and drive or go on foot across 
the mountains to the town near the other end 
of the tunnel. As you read the next two 
paragraphs, decide which you would do. 

The St. Gotthard Tunnel. — Although this 
great tunnel is some nine miles long, it takes 
a fast train only about fifteen minutes to 
go through it. A fifteen minute trip through 
a tunnel, however, seems much longer to 
most travelers than a fifteen minute trip 
above ground, for in the tunnel there is very 
little to see through the car windows. If there 
were not lights here and there, it would be 
so dark you could not even see the tunnel 
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walls. There are two tracks through the 
tunnel, so trains can pass in it. 

The St. Gotthard Pass. — It is a trip of 
about eighteen miles over the mountains from 
the town near one end of the tunnel to the 
town near theother end. Many peoplechoose 
to go by the longer, higher route, however, and 
some of the men in these towns make their 
living by taking people over it. Many of the 
guides who live in the town from which you 
would start near the southern end of the 
tunnel have Italian names, such as Giovanni, 
Antonio, and Tito. 

Leaving the town near the southern end of 
the tunnel, a walk or drive of about six and a 
half miles brings you to the highest place in 


the route over the mountain. At this place. 


you are more than half a mile higher than you 
were at the beginning of the walk. It takes 


fet to walk or drive uphill than it does 
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to walk or drive the same distance on nearly 
level ground, and most people who go by this 
route spend more than three hours in going 
these six miles. There is very little danger 
along the way in summer, though sometimes 
snow, stones, or masses of earth slide down 
from the steep mountain sides and do great 
damage. Even in summer there are some- 
times snowdrifts along the road, and in winter 
the drifts are at times thirty to forty or more 
feet deep. Travelers sometimes are lost in 
the deep winter snows, and at a number of 


places in the mountains St. Bernard dogs are 


trained to hunt for them. Some of these dogs 
you can see in Figure 125. The higher you 
go, the colder it gets. Onmany of the higher 
slopes, pine trees grow. 

When you reach the highest part of the 
road, the mountains still tower above you 
both to your right and to your left, for the 
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Figure 125 


road passes through a notch or low place in 
the mountains. Although this place is lower 
than the mountains on either side of it, it 
really is a high place. This “low” place is 
called a pass. Do you see why people build 
roads through mountain passes, instead of 
over the tops of the mountains ? 
_ Near the highest part of the pass, the 
roadway leads past several small lakes. 
From one of the lakes near the pass flows 
the river that the roadway has followed up- 
stream. We speak of the place where a 
river flows out of a lake as the beginning, or 
head, or source, of the river. We say that this 
river has its source in a lake. Do you see 
what this means? The mouth, or lower end, 
of this river is far away to the south. 

A short distance from these lakes there is a 
hotel where travelers can rest. The remainder 
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of the journey northward across the moun- 
tains is down hill. Do you think the people 
who built this hotel chose a good place for it 
when they decided to put it between the 
“up” and “down” parts of the trip? Why? 

From one of the lakes a little north of the 
highest part of the pass, a river flows north- 
ward. Do you see why it flows in the op- 
posite direction from that in which the river 
on the southern slope of the mountain 
flows? The roadway follows the valley of 
this north-flowing river. The northern 
slope of the mountains, however, is not so 
steep as the southern slope. The mountains 
tower above you on both sides, and you can 
see, here and there, snowfields, icefields called 
glaciers, and barren, rocky peaks. How would 
you like to climb to a place so high in the 
mountains that it is too cold for trees to grow, 
a place where you would find only bare rocks 
and snowfields like those in Figure 126? 
Can you find in the picture two people who 
have climbed up that high? Of course you 
do not have to do any climbing like this on 
the road through the pass. Five miles before 
you reach the town near the northern end of 
the tunnel, you come to a little town from 
which you ceuld make a side trip to see two 
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glaciers which are visited by many tourists. 

A side trip. — About forty miles from the 
town where you would start on this side trip, 
you could see the largest glacier in Switzer- 
land. Part of it is shown in Figure 127. 
It is about ten miles long. Although this 
great mass of ice is shaped somewhat like a 
river,fthere are other ways in which it is not 
like one. For example, if this were a river, 
the water would move rapidly./ The ice 
moves so slowly that you can neither see nor 
feel it move. Can you see why many people 
travel long distances to see this great glacier ? 

Figure 128 shows a near view of part of 
the other famous glacier which you would 
visit on this side trip. Would it be easy or 
hard to travel across this part of the glacier ? 
Not all parts of a glacier are as rough as this. 
‘However, in many cases it is so difficult 
) travel over glaciers that people do not 
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Figure 128 


attempt to do so without well-trained guides. 

Find in Figure 128 the hotel high up on the 
mountain side. Do you think this is a good 
place for a hotel? Why? Find the winding 
road that leads to it. If you followed this 
road down to the foot of the mountain, you 
would be near the lower end of this great 
glacier. There, several little streams flow 
out from caves in theice. The water in them 
comes from the melting of the ice of the gla- 
cier. The little streams join to form one 
stream, called the Rhone River. Here, then, 
is the source of the very river whose mouths 
you saw as you sailed along the Mediterra- 
nean coast near Marseille. This glacier, 
which is the source of the Rhone River, is 
called the Rhone Glacier. 

The northern end of the tunnel. — At 
the town near the northern end of the tunnel, 
you would find guides ready to take you on — 
other side trips to see other beautiful lakes, 
peaks, and glaciers. Many of these guides 
have German names, such as Johann, Hein- 
rich, and Hans. From this town on to Basle, 
you would find most of the Swiss people 
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speaking German instead of speaking Italian 
as the people do who live south of the moun- 
tain range through which the St. Gotthard 
Tunnel passes. The Swiss have no language 
of their own. Most little Swiss boys and 
girls who live near Italy speak Italian. 
Many of the Swiss who live near Germany 
speak German, and many of those near 
France speak French. So, whether you 
choose to take the trip through the tunnel or 
the trip over the pass, you come from the 
Switzerland of Italian speech into the Switzer- 
land of German speech. § 

Your choice. — Do you think now that you 
would rather go through the tunnel, or over 
the pass? Why? Would you choose to go 
the same way in summer that you would 
choose in winter? Why? 

From the Tunnel to Lucerne. — On the 
map in Figure 129, there are signs for many 
of the things you would see on the next 
fifty-five miles of your trip across Switzerland. 
The following questions and directions will 
aid you in reading these signs. It will be 
very helpful if some one will read the ques- 
tions and directions aloud so that you can 
follow them on the map without having to 
look away so often. You can show when 
you are ready to hear the next question or 
direction by raising your hand. 

1. Can you see from the first look at the 
map that this is a region of many mountains ? 

2. Can you find signs for rivers? Can you 
see that there are valleys between the moun- 
tains? 

3. Can you find signs for lakes? For 
towns? For snowfields and glaciers ? 

4. The signs that are new to you are 
named in the legend. See if you found the 
right sign for snowfields and glaciers. 

5. With the help of the legend, find signs 
on the map for roads, railroads, and tunnels. 

6. Find the longest tunnel shown on the 


map. This is the St. Gotthard Tunnel. 
Find the letter ‘‘T” on the map. This 
marks the sign for the St. Gotthard Tunnel. 
Had you found the right sign for this tunnel ? 

7. Find the town near the southern end 
of the tunnel. 

8. Find the roadway that goes from the 
town near the southern end of the tunnel to 
the town near the northern end. Find the 
letter ““P” on the map. This marks the 
place where the roadway goes through the 
St. Gotthard Pass. 

9. Find a roadway that leads west from 
the one running through the pass, and move 
the point of your pencil westward along it till 
you come to a town. 

to. Find the glacier nearest this town. 
It is the Rhone Glacier.” The letters she 
on the map marks the sign you should have 
found for the Rhone Glacier (Fig. 128). 
The sign for the other glacier (Fig. 127) which 
you saw on your side trip is not shown on 
this map. It is about twenty miles south- 
west of the Rhone Glacier. 
Find the river which flows southwest 
It is, of course, the 


LT 
from the Rhone Glacier. 
Rhone River. 

12. Find again the town at the northern 
end of the St. Gotthard Tunnel. Find, near 
the northern edge of the map, the dot marked 
“LL.” This stands for the town of Lucerne. 
Find the railroad that runs between the town 
at the northern end of the tunnel and Lu- 
cerne. This is the railroad over which you 
travel as you continue your journey across 
Switzerland. Are there any tunnels on 
this route? Any spiral tunnels? 

13. In Figure 130, part of the city of Lu- 
cerne is shown. The city is built on both 
sides of a river. Part of it also touches a 
great lake. How does your map show you 
these things? 

14. What does the railroad follow for the 
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first half of the journey? Do you see, from 
the picture in Figure 124, any reasons why 
many roads and railroads in Switzerland 
follow river valleys? How many roads and 
railroads shown in this picture follow the 
valley? How does the railroad which crosses 
the great bridge leave the valley? 

15. The picture in Figure 131 was taken 
at the town marked “ A” on the map. This 
picture gives you an idea of the beautiful 
scenery along this route. 

16. After the railroad has followed the 
river valley down to the mouth of the river, 
what does the railroad run near in many 
places? 

17. On the map, how many towns are 
shown along the railroad between the town 
marked ‘‘ A ”’ and Lucerne? 

18. Do you think that you would be out 
of sight of mountains at any place on the trip, 
except in the tunnels? 

Finishing your visit to Switzerland. — 
Another trip, about as long as the trip from 
the St. Gotthard Tunnel to Lucerne, would 
bring you to Basle. On the trip between 
Lucerne and Basle, you would find that the 
views are much like those in the parts of 
Switzerland you have seen. Switzerland is 
indeed a land of beautiful scenery. 

From the following stories you can find 


out what you would see many of the Swiss 
people along the way doing if you visited 
in their homes. 

A little Swiss girl’s home. — Gerda is a 
Swiss girl. To reach the village near which 
she lives you must follow a steep, winding 
road for miles along a river valley. Finally 
you come to a broader place in the valley, 
where there is room enough for a few farms. 
Most of the homes of the village are huddled 
close together at one side of the valley. 
Gerda’s home is built a short distance from 
the village, on the lower mountain slope, 
and from it she can look down on the roofs 
of the houses in the village. Can you find, in 
Figure 132, the white house in which Gerda 
lives? The lower part is made of stones and 
has been whitened like the one in Figure 123. 
The upper part of the house and the shingles 
are of wood. Do you think the picture in 
Figure 132 was taken in summer or in winter ? 
Why? The workers in the field are har- 
vesting flax. Women help with this work. 
Most of the larger fields which you see near 
the village, however, are not fields of flax, 
but fields of hay. Notice the lower slope of 
the mountain side on which Gerda’s home 
is built. The little light and dark patches 
on it are little farms and gardens like those 
in Figure 121. Potatoes are growing in 
many of them. Insome, there isrye. What 
do you see growing on the mountain side 
above these gardens? Have you ever heard 
the sound the wind makes as it blows through 
a group of pine trees? If you have, you can 
imagine what Gerda hears when the wind is 


blowing through this forest above her home.” ~ 


The herders) Not so many people live 
in this village as you might think from the 
number of roofs Gerda can count as she looks 
down on it, because many of the buildings are 
for cattle and goats. Almost every family 
in the village owns goats, or cattle, or both. 
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Figure 131 


Does it seem strange that there are none to be 
seen in the picture? The reason is that some 
of the men and boys of the village have taken 
the. animals to the pastures far up the 
mountain side. One of these high mountain 
pastures, called “ alps,” you can see in Figure 
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133. Max, the boy whom you see in the 
picture, lives in the village near Gerda’s 
home, and they go to the same school. This 
picture was taken in July, about the same 
time that the one in Figure 132 was taken. 
Gerda’s father is also a herder. The herders 
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Figure 132 
left the village the fifteenth of May: The 
day in spring on which the herds start for 
higher mountain slopes is a holiday. Gerda 
and the other children, together with the 
grown-up villagers, followed the herders 
part way up the mountain side. As they 
went, they sang gay songs. Since that festi- 
val day Gerda’s father has returned to the 
village once to carry down some cheeses and 
to take back bread and vegetables. 

As long as the cattle graze in the pasture 
shown in Figure 133, the herders live in the 
little huts near the waterfall. Do you see 
why the houses for the herders were built 
near the waterfall? How can you tell that 
these houses have been built merely for sum- 
mer shelters? Of what are the houses built ? 
From where do you think the material came? 
What has been used instead of nails to hold 
the shingles on the roof? Why do you think 
these have been used instead of nails? Why, 
then, are the roofs not very steep? Why not 
make them perfectly flat, so it would be even 
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easier for the poles and stones to stay on? 
The herders in this pasture lead a busy life. 
They are up at sunrise, and on summer days 
the sun rises earlier here than it does in Greece 
(p. 80). The first work of the day is to 
milk the cows. During the day the cows 
graze at will in the pasture, returning from 
time to time to the stream todrink. Some of 
the herders watch to keep them from wander- 
ing into dangerous places. Others take care 
of the milk. They cool it in water obtained 
at the foot of the little waterfall. They use 
most of it to make cheese, because cheese 
keeps a long time and is easier to carry down 
the mountain side than milk. During the four 
or five months that the herders spend in the 
high pastures, they commonly make more than 
a hundred pounds of cheese from the milk of 
a single cow. This means that if the herd 
is large there are several thousand pounds 
of cheese to be carried down to the village. 
Some of the herders go down to the village — 
from time to time to carry part of the cheese. - 


Figure 133 


In Figure 134, you can see a herder carrying 
down a large cheese. What two helps does 
he have? 

Near some of the larger high pastures there 
are little grassy places on steep slopes where 
it would be dangerous for cattle to climb. 
Goats can reach some of these spots safely 
because they can climb better than cattle, 
but there are others where even goats can- 

-not graze. The thrifty herders, however, do 
not let the grass in these little places go to 
waste. Figure 135 shows you what they 
do with it. . 

At sunset the cattle are driven back to 
the huts and are milked again. Sunset is 
later here in summer than in the Medi- 

_terranean countries, but although the sum- 
mer days are long, you see there is enough 
work to keep the herders busy. After stay- 
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ing two or three weeks in the pasture shown 
in Figure 133, the cattle are driven to 
pastures still higher up the mountains. 
Later, on the way down from the high pas- 
tures, they may stay in this one again for a 
few days to eat any fresh grass that in the 
meantime may have grown there. By the 
middle of October the herders, the cattle, 
and the goats will be back in the village. 
\Gerda’s summer work. — While the herd- 
ers are away in the mountain pastures, Gerda 
is busy at home. She takes care of her baby 
sister while her mother works in the garden. 
She helps to rake the hay in the fields into 
piles. Later it is carried to the sheds and 
kept there to feed the cattle in the winter. 
Sometimes the hay and the grain need to be 
hung on racks like those in Figure 136 to dry 
before they are put in the sheds. Gerda 
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Figure 134 


carries vegetables from the garden to the 
cellar, where they are stored for winter use. 
She helps sometimes, too, to get ready simple 
meals of potatoes, cheese,and bread. Shedoes 
not have much time for play because there is 
so much to do in the few months of summer 
to get ready for the long, cold winter, that 
the help of the children, as well as that of 
the older people, is needed. 

Winter work.— The winter days are a 
little shorter in Gerda’s land than they are 
in Demetra’s land. During the short winter 
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Figure 135 


days, Gerda spends most of the time in 
school. Many days she goes to and from 
school in a sled, for snow covers the roads 
and fields. The cattle must be kept in the 
sheds. Gerda’s father spends much of his 
time feeding the cows, milking them, helping 
with the cheese-making, and hauling wood 
from the forest. He cuts up the wood to 
burn in the open fire-places in his house. 
When he is kept indoors by bad weather, he 
carves little wooden animals that he can sell 
for toys. When Gerda’s mother has any 
spare time, she makes lace so she, too, can 
have something to sell. 

Four Swiss C’s.— Gerda’s oldest sister 
Thea has gone to a city to live because she 
can make more money working there than 
she can at home. In the summer Thea 
works in a large hotel, but in the winter the 
hotel is closed, for most of the people who 
visit Switzerland want to do so in the 
summertime. In the winter, Thea works 
in a factory. Did you ever eat milk choco- 
late? Do you know that it is called milk 
chocolate because milk, as well as sugar and 
chocolate, are used in making it? It is a 
milk chocolate factory in which Thea works. 
The chocolate used in the factory is brought 
from lands far away, but the Swiss cows 
furnish the milk that is used. In some cities 
there are factories where the milk, instead 
of being used for milk chocolate, is condensed 


_ milk is hard to get. 
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Figure 136 


and canned to sell to people in lands where 
Have you ever seen 
condensed milk? There are still other fac- 
tories, in which cheese is made from milk. 
So you see the making of cheese, con- 
densed milk, and milk chocolate in city fac- 
tories depends upon the cows in the Swiss 
pastures. y, 

Two Swiss F’s. — If you could see all the 
Swiss people at work as you have seen Gerda 
and her family, you would find that about a 
fourth of them make their living from pas- 
tures and little farms much like those where 
Gerda and her mother and father work. 
You would also find that about half of all 
the Swiss people make their living as Thea 
does in the winter time, by working in fac- 
tories in the cities. Not all of them work in 
food factories, however. Perhaps you have 
seen or heard of Swiss watches. Many peo- 
ple work in factories where these watches 
are made. Others work in cloth factories 
and embroidery factories. Did you ever 
hear of ‘‘ dotted swiss”’ or “‘ figured swiss ”’? 
These are cotton goods with dots or figures 
embroidered on them. They are used for 
dresses and for window curtains. They are 
called ‘‘ swisses ’’ because many of them are 
-made in the Swiss factories. In some Swiss 


factories furniture is made; in others, ma- 
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chinery; and in the remainder of them, 
many other things. 

On your trip through Switzerland, you 
saw several beautiful waterfalls. There are 
many such falls in this mountainous land, 
and they are as useful as they are beautiful. 
Falling water can turn the wheels of machines 
that can generate electricity, and this elec- 
tricity can be made to run the machinery 
in factories. In Figure 131, find the largest 
building in the village. It is a “ power” 
house. In it are machines that generate 
electricity. The water is falling through the 
square “ pipe ”’ you see on the mountain side. 
Electricity can be sent by means of wires 
from this power house to places many miles 
away where it is needed. Since the picture 
in Figure 131 was taken, a new water power 
station, the largest in all Switzerland, has 
been built at this place. 

One reason, then, why the Swiss have 
many factories is that in Switzerland there 
are many falls. 

Three great helps. — Read again the sec- 
ond paragraph under the heading “ Some- 
thing to look for” (p. 84). Think now of the 
guides and hotel keepers, of the herders, and 
of the people who work in factories, and 
name three things you have seen that help 
the people very much to make their livings 
in this land of many mountains. 

Find the last two words in the third sen- 
tence in the paragraph “Finishing your 
visit to Switzerland,” on page 92. Find the 
last word in the paragraph “‘ Four Swiss C’s,” 
pages 96-97. Find the last word in the 
third paragraph under the heading ‘‘ Two 
Swiss F’s”’ on this page. Do these words 
name the three helpful things that you found ? 

Switzerland. — The part of the world map 
that stands for Switzerland is such a tiny 
part that it is hard to show just where it is. 
The distance from the town north of Genoa 
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to Basle shows the width of the country from 
south to north. It is a little longer than that 
from east to west. Only a part of the Alps 
Mountains are in Switzerland. But even 
though your map of this land of mountains 


is very small, it should make you think when 
you look at it of the beautiful scenery, the 
pastures, forests, patches of farms, water- _ 
falls, and factories that help so many people ~ 
to make their living. : 
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Figure 138 
Adding to the world map and reading the 
new signs.— 1. The large map in Figure 129 
gives you an idea of how mountains look from 
an airplane. Of course your world map is too 
small for mountains to be shown on it as they 
are shown in Figure 129, but signs can be 
added to it that will help to remind you of 
the things you saw as you crossed these 
mountains. In Figure 137 signs are added 
not only for the mountains that you saw in 
Switzerland, but for those in all the lands you 
have visited. Find on this map the sign for 
the Alps. For the mountains in Italy. For 
those in Greece. For those near the Barbary 
Coast. For those which you saw near Lake 
Victoria. Can you find in Figure 137 any 
signs for mountains that you did not see as 
you journeyed in these lands? 
2. Your next journey is to be a river trip 
from Switzerland northward to the sea. 
From the map in Figure 137 find where the 
river on which Basle is located reaches the 
Sea. This river is called the Rhine River. 
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The trip on the Rhine River from Basle 
to the sea is more than five hundred miles. 

3. Ihe part of the Atlantic Ocean into 
which the Rhine empties is called the North 
Sea. The Rhine flows into the North Sea 
through several mouths. What does this 
make you think the Rhine has built? (P. 39.) 

4. Will your trip on the Rhine from Basle 
to the sea be upstream or downstream ? 

5. In Figures 138, 139, 140, and 141 there 
are views that you can see along the Rhine 
before you come to the delta lands where the 
Dutch live. The scenery along the Rhine 
is very different in different parts of its 
valley. After reading the next three para- 
graphs, tell in which part of the valley you 
think each picture was taken. 

The upper Rhine.— For more than a 
hundred miles north of Basle the Rhine River 
marks the boundary between France and 
Germany. The lands that stretch away 
from the right bank of the river are in Ger- 
many. Those that lie along the left bank 
are in France. Back of the low land on 
both sides you can see mountains in the 
distance. Many of the towns on this wide, 
almost level valley bottom stand two or 
three miles from the river banks. Along 
the river are green meadows and forests. 
Stretching from these meadows and _for- 
ests past the towns to the lower mountain 
slopes are orchards, and fields of tobacco, 
hops, and corn. For another hundred 
miles the river flows in this wide valley, but 
all the land you see on both sides belongs 
to Germany. Indeed, all the remainder of 
the journey to the delta is in Germany. 

The middle Rhine. — A little more than 
two hundred miles from Basle the river 
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Figure 139 


valley gets narrower and deeper, and for the 
next hundred miles mountains are very 
near its banks. For mile after mile the steep 
mountain sides along the river are almost 
covered with vineyards, orchards, or gardens, 
in which you can see people here and there 
at work: In other places you see also slopes 
of bare rock and other slopes on which there 
are forests. The towns along this part of 
the river are very close to the river banks. 
There is so little room on the lower land be- 
tween the mountains and the river that 
some of the towns are long and narrow. 
Here and there, perched high above the river, 
are old castles. They were built there for 
safety and in order to let the people living 
in them see far up and down the valley. 
Some of these castles were built a thousand 
years or more ago. 

The lower Rhine above the delta. — The 
remainder of the journey to the delta is 
through low land. In this lower part of 
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the river you pass a number of large cities 
and many small towns built on the river 
banks. At the wharves of these cities you 
see many barges and freight boats being 
loaded or unloaded. ‘This part of the Rhine 
Valley is not so beautiful as the other two 
parts you have seen, but it is busier than 
either. 

The pictures. — Do you think any of the 
pictures in Figures 138, 139, 140, and 141 
were taken along the upper Rhine? Why? 
Do you think any of them were taken along 
the middle Rhine? Why? Do you think 
any of them were taken along the lower 
Rhine above the delta? Why? 

Check your answers by finding the titles 
of these pictures in the List of Illustrations. 

The delta lands. — About four hundred 
miles from Basle, you reach the place where 
the Rhine divides into two streams. Most 
boats going downstream turn into the larger 
or left branch. It is called the Waal. For 
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a few miles you can see sand hills and many 
trees to the left of the Waal. To the right are 
low, green meadows. The delta land be- 


tween these two branches of the Rhine is so 


low that strong earth walls, called dikes, have 
been built along the rivers to keep the low- 
land from being flooded when the water in 
the rivers is high. )- After you pass the sand 
hills, the land on both sides of the Waal is 
low. As you travel on through mile after 
mile of low, flat lands, you see very plainly 
why the Dutch people speak of their coun- 
try as the Netherlands, for “nether” in 
their language means “ low.” Some of this 
delta land is even lower than the sea, and if 
sand hills and dikes along the coast did not 


keep the water out of this very low part, 


much of the country would be shallow sea 
instead of land. Your boat at last brings 
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Figure 141 


you to the great city of Rotterdam, only a 
few miles from the sea. Like Switzerland, 
the Netherlands is a very tiny part of the 
map in Figure 137. You cannot tell from 
this map where the borders of the country 
are, but you can find, near a mouth of the 
Rhine, the dot which stands for Rotterdam. 
As you approach the wharf at which your boat 
stops, you can see the masts and smokestacks 
of so many ships that Rotterdam seems to be 
as much a city of boats as a city of buildings. 

A ship owner’s son.— Cornelius is a 
Dutch boy who lives in the city of Rotter- 
dam. He does not wear wooden shoes, wide 
full trousers, a short coat, and a tight little 
cap as many other Dutch boys do. He and 
his playmates in Rotterdam wear clothes . 
much like those which American boys wear. 
His father is one of a company of men who 
own some great ocean ships that sail between 
the Netherlands and many other parts of the 
world. Cornelius has learned much about 
the ships he sees at Rotterdam. If you 
went with him to visit the wharves, and could 
understand his language, he could teach 
you how to tell his father’s ships from other 
ocean ships. He could show you the differ- 
ences between the Rhine River barges and 
the canal barges. He would know where 
most of the boats came from and where they 
were going. He could name many things 
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that he has seen men unload from the boats. 
As you went with him along the waterfront 
you would find that the city needs 
many miles of wharves, and much space 
near them in which ships can wait to be 
loaded or unloaded. In order to make room 
for all the ships that come and go, big ponds 
or basins have been dug and have been con- 
nected with the river, so that ships can sail 
into them and unload their cargoes onto 
barges or onto the wharves around the edges 
of the basins. These basins are called har- 
bors. One of them is called the Rhine 
Harbor. As Cornelius showed you many 
boats of all sizes, from great ocean liners to 
little barges towed by a boy or a dog, you 
would see that boats help many Dutch people 
besides his father to make a living. 
Cornelius never has gone with his father 
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“On a long ocean voyage, but he has made 


many journeys in his own country. Some- 
times he rides his bicycle on these trips, but 
he likes better to go on river or canal boats. 
There are about as many canals in the Neth- 
erlands as there are roads, and the canal 
boats move so slowly that passengers on 
them have plenty of time to see things along 
the way. In traveling through his country 
Cornelius has learned that one thing which 
he always had thought of as a friend of the 
Dutch people is in some ways like an enemy 
instead. He wants to do work when he is 
grown that will help to keep this thing from 
harming his country, and he likes to read 
stories about men who have done this kind 
of work. sil 

Five things to do.— The pictures and 
paragraphs on the following pages will help 
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Figure 143 


you to imagine you are taking some of these 
trips with Cornelius. 

1. As you study these pages, try to find 
what it is that is both like an enemy and 
like a friend of the Netherlands. 

2. Find how it has been like an enemy. 

3. Find how it has been like a friend. 

4. Find out what you think Cornelius 
wants to be when he is grown. 

5. Make a list of things that you find 
Dutch people doing to make a living. , 

Pastures of the Netherlands. — At one 
place in your journey you could see the view 
shown in Figure 142. How many windmills 
can you count there? What kinds of ani- 
mals do you see in the pastures? None of 
the cattle are red. They are all black and 
white. Dutch farmers’ seem to like black 
and white cows better than any other kind. 
The farmhouses you see near some of the 
windmills are built of red brick. Their red- 
tiled roofs are steep. Does this make you 
think that much or little rain falls here? 
Why? Here and there are hayricks, higher 
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even than the houses or the barns. Suppose 
you were so near one of the farmhouses that 
you could see the people at work. The 
farmer’s wife and daughter might be put- 
ting rows of milk crocks in the sun to dry, 
and the farmer loading hay onto a wagon. 
What are the farm people you see in Figure 
143 doing? At some places in the ditches 
shown in Figure 142 water lilies are growing, 
and along the edges forget-me-nots are bloom- 
ing. In other near-by ditches not shown in 
the picture you could see.swans swimming. 
Do you not think these pastures are pretty ? 
The story of these pastures. — This land 
was once under water most of the time. It 
was the bottom of a shallow lake. The 
people who first built homes here hundreds 
and hundreds of years ago had to make on 
the bed of the lake low mounds of earth on 
which to erect their houses. They called 
these low mounds “ polls.” Near their 
houses they then changed parts of the bed 
of the lake into fields in the following way. 
They built dikes of clay around the parts 
they intended to make into fields, and 
pumped the water out of the places sur- 
rounded by the dikes. They called these 
drained fields “‘ polders ”’ because they were 
near the “ polls ” on which their houses were 
built. They found that the winds were 
strong and steady enough to keep windmills 
working much of the time, and so they built 
windmills to help them with the pumping. 
Do you not wonder, then, why you see 
ditches instead of dikes along the edges of the 
fields or polders in Figure 142? Men no 
longer have to put dikes around each field. 


They now can build big dikes, and can pump 
hundreds of acres dry at one time. 


Ditches 
are cut between the fields so that water from 
the fields can run into them. Machines 
which are run by windmills or by steam 
engines Jiff or pump the water from the 
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ditches into canals between the dikes. The 
surface of the water in the canals is higher 
than the fields. Ifa dike should break, water 
from the canal would flood the near-by polders. 
The larger canals are good highways for boats. 
The men, then, who found out how to drain 
the water from these polders and how to keep 
it shut up between dikes really gave to the 
Netherlands good pastures and good high- 
ways for boats. \ 

Barges and their loads. — Along the 
canals you pass many barges whose loads 
you can see. Some carry loads like those in 
Figure 144. What are these barges carrying? 
Others are loaded with cheeses like those 
in the barge in Figure 145. Some cheeses 
are light yellow, some dark yellow, and others 
red. In other barges you may see cheeses 
that are shaped like balls. Many of the 
cheeses have been made on the farms and 
are being taken to a city market to be sold. 
Some farmers, instead of making cheese, sell 
their milk to factories in which cheese is made. 
There is a very good reason why these farmers 
raise so much hay, keep so many cows, and 
have so much milk to use in making butter 
and cheese. On most of the farms, grass 
grows very well. It can stand more rain 
than most other crops. 


Figure 145 


At the market place the cheeses will be 
spread out so that people who want to buy 
can look at them carefully. Some men buy 
thousands of cheeses to sell in other lands. 
They usually store them in great warehouses 
till they are sold. The cheeses on the barge 
in Figure 145, after being unloaded, will be 
stored in a warehouse. 

From time to time you pass barges which 
people use not only for carrying freight, but 
also for homes. There are brightly painted 
cabins on these barges, and at the cabin 
windows are white curtains and pots of 
flowers. Sometimes men and sometimes 
women walk along the dike and pull these 
house barges through the water. On the 
decks of some of them there are flowers and 
piles of potatoes and other vegetables, that 
are being taken to the city market. 

Several barges you pass are heaped with 
big bricks of dark brown peat which have 
been cut from a peat polder. A layer of 
partly decayed plants has been found at 
the bottom of some of the lakes drained to 
make polders. This is called peat. If water 
had not stood there for many years this 
peat would not have been formed. The 


dried bricks of peat you see on the barges are 
The earth which was underneath © 


good fuel. 
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Figure 146 
polders makes good soil for growing potatoes 
and other vegetables. Probably the pota- 
toes on the house barges grew in a polder 
from which the peat had been cut. In some 
polders, tulips and other flowers are grown 
instead of vegetables. The peat, the hay, 
the cheese, the vegetables, and the flowers 
on these barges are all products of the 
polders. So long as water covered these lands 
peat was the only one of these products that 
could be had from them. 

A dike town.—In Figure 146 you see 
part of one of the dike towns which you pass. 
On some of the roofs are storks’ nests which 
do not show in the picture. What is on 
top of the dike? What shows you that the 
foundations of the houses are lower than the 
roadway? The posts under the little build- 
ing on the right side of the picture help you 
to see how abruptly the dike slopes toward 
the water. 


_ Taking care of the dikes.—JIn spring 


ru 


and autumn, the water usually rises so high 


- in the rivers and canals that the dikes must 


be very carefully watched, especially along 
the rivers. Most of the dikes are built of 
clay, and there is danger that part of this 


_ clay will be washed away when the river is 


high and its current strong. People try to 
guard them in many ways, for great harm 
may be done when a dike breaks. Trees 
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are planted along the dikes. Each year 
the branches are trimmed off close to the 
trunk. This trimming makes the roots grow 
longer, and the roots help to make the dike 
firm. Some of the branches that are cut 
off are woven into mats. When the people 
fear that floods are coming, they cover the 
river slopes of the dikes with these mats and 
with bricks. The storks are useful, for they 
eat animals that burrow in the dikes. In 
flood times special men are sent to watch 
the dikes. Engineers who know how to 
build dikes and how to stop breaks in them 
are sent to stay in the dike towns, so that 
they will be near by if they areneeded. Here 
and there along the tops of the dikes, materials 
that might be needed for mending them are 
stored. The engineers even have the right 
to tear down houses, if they need to, in 
order to get bricks for filling breaks in the 
dikes. Many stories have been written 
about the brave deeds and skillful work of 
these engineers. 

Amsterdam. — On your trips through the 
Netherlands, you see towns and cities 
much larger than the little dike town partly 
shown in Figure 146. After Rotterdam, the 
largest city in the Netherlands is Amster- 
dam. On the map in Figure 137, find the 
dot just a little north of the one for Rotter- 
dam. This dot stands for Amsterdam. To 
help control the wafer in their country, the 
Dutch have built dams at some places in 
the rivers and canals. Rotterdam grew near 
a dam on the little Rotte River, while Am- 
sterdam grew near one on the Amstel River. 
The picture in Figure 145 shows part of 
Amsterdam. What takes the place of a street 
in this part of the city? 

Amsterdam, like Rotterdam, is a city not 
only of homes, some of which you see in 
Figure 145, but of many ships, and shops, 
and factories, too. Ocean ships can reach 
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the harbors of Amsterdam by way of a canal 
from the North Sea. 

Some of the people of Amsterdam work 
in cheese factories and in chocolate fac- 
tories, just as people in Switze#land do, and 
there are besides many other kinds of fac- 
tories. The Swiss, however, have many 
waterfalls to help run the machinery in 
their factories and the Dutch have not. 
Do you see why? The Dutch, on the other 
hand, living near the sea and near the mouths 
of the great Rhine River, have many big 
river and ocean ships, as you have seen. In 
some of these ships they bring coal from other 
countries for their factories. 

There is one kind of work for which 
Amsterdam is more famous than any other 
city in the world. Ships that come from 
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some far-away lands where there are dia- 
mond mines bring diamonds to Amsterdam. 
Many people make their living by cutting 
and polishing the rough diamonds to make 
them beautiful. 

As in every city, some of the people are 
shopkeepers. In Amsterdam shops there 
may be seen things which Dutch ships have 
brought from many parts of the world. If 
you were there at the right time, you might 
see the fish-dealers’ shops gayly decorated 
with flags and evergreens. ‘This is to let the 
people know that the fishing boats have 
brought in the first herring of the season. 
The Netherlands has been famous for hun- 
dreds of years for its fishermen, and herring 
are the most important salt-water fish which 
they catch. 

Fishing villages. — Many of the fishermen 
who catch fish for the Amsterdam markets 
do not live there, but in fishing villages. 
One of these you see in Figure 147. Are 
the fishermen’s boats which are shown in 
the picture steam vessels or sailing vessels? 


Find in the picture one of the nets that the” 


fishermen use. When you visit these fishing 
towns, you often see miore women than 
you do men. Why is this true? In be- 
tween fishing trips, however, many men 
may be seen along the shore mending their 
nets, repairing their boats, and making 
preparations for the next trip. Some of 
these towns are on the coast of the North Sea, 
and others on the coast of the Zuider Zee. 

The Zuider Zee is an arm of the North 
Sea, and is north of the mouths of the Rhine. 


In some places it is very shallow, and the 


Dutch people plan to drain part of it to 
make more polders. Cornelius hopes that he 
will have a chance to help with this work 
when he is a man. When part of this sea 


has been drained, some of the fishing villages — 


now on its shores will no longer be shore 
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towns, but inland towns instead, and so 
will lose most of their fisher folk. 

A Dutch sport. — In Figure 148, you see a 
picture taken on the Zuider Zee. At what 
time of the year was it taken? This picture 
- shows you that in*the winter you might see 

some things in the Netherlands which you 
could not see in the summer time. In the 
summer, you see. hundreds of people riding 
bicycles. In the winter you see even more 
people skating. Most of the people in the 
Netherlands, both young and old, know how 
to skate. Suppose you lived in Amsterdam 
in one of the homes you see in Figure 145. 
Would it be easy or hard for you to find a 
place to skate when the canals were frozen 
over? Think, then, about the many rivers, 
canals, and ditches in the Netherlands, and 
give one reason why so many people there 
have learned to skate. 

* Some other signs of winter. — When the 
canals are frozen over, products are carried 
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Figure 149 
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on them from place to place on sleds or ice 
barges. How does the sled in Figure 148 
differ from the sleds you have seen ? 

If you traveled in the Netherlands in the 
winter you could not do so much sightseeing 
in one day as you could in the summer, be- 
cause the winter days there are very much 
shorter than the summer days. At Christ- 
mas time, the’sun does not come up till about 
half past eight in the morning, and in the 
afternoon it goes down about half past three. 
Does Cornelius have a longer Christmas day 
than yours, or a shorter one? Latein June, 
however, it is daylight there a little after 
half past three in the morning, and it stays 
light till almost half past eight in the even- 
ing. Are the days ever so long as this 
where you live? 

The little boy whom you see in Figures 
149 and 150 is Jan, who lives in a fishing 
village by the Zuider Zee. In Figure 149, 
he is pointing to the place in the southern 
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Figure 151 


sky where he sees the sun at noon on June 
21. Notice the length of his shadow. Is its 
length greater or less than his height? In 
Figure 150, he is pointing to the place in the 
southern sky where he sees the sun at noon 
on December 22. Notice the length of his 
shadow. Long shadows at noon are another 
sign of winter where Cornelius lives. \- 
More things to see. —If you had time 
to make more journeys in the Netherlands, 
there are many other things that you might 
see. You might visit other towns and cities. 
You might spend a few days among the sand 
hills, or dunes, that in many places border 
the coast. Some of these dunes you can see 
in Figure 151. What would happen to the 
little village there if these dunes were de- 
stroyed? Notice the long, coarse grass on 
the dune on which you see the girls and boys. 
Grass has been planted on the dunes to keep 
the sand that forms them from _ being 
blown away by the wind. So long as the 
sand is kept where it is, the dunes form a 
great natural dike that protects the lowlands 
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behind it from being flooded by the sea. 

In the southeastern part of the Nether- 
lands you might go through lands that are 
not lower than the sea. In these parts that 
are not so low as the polders there are farms 
and grasslands in some places. In others, 
there are woods or waste lands. Most of 
the people of the Netherlands, however, live 
in its lower part. 

Checking what you have found. —JI. As 
you read about the Dutch people and 
their land, what thing did you decide was 
sometimes like a friend of the Dutch people, 
and sometimes like an enemy? ‘The thing 
which Cornelius had in mind is written in 
italics in the paragraph about Amsterdam 
on page 105. 


II. Each of the blanks in the following sentences 
should be filled either with the words ‘a friend” or 
“an enemy.” As you read each sentence, fill each 
blank with the words you think belong there. 

1. So long as the sea water is kept in the sea by 
the dunes and the sea-walls, it is like —— of the 
Dutch people, for on it ships can sail between the 
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Netherlands and many other parts of the world. 
From it the Dutch fishermen get many fish. 

2. Whenever the sea water breaks through the 
dunes and sea-walls and floods the lowlands, it is 
like —— of the Dutch people, for it destroys their 
crops, their pastures, their houses, and sometimes 
takes their lives. 

3. So long as the water in the rivers and canals is 
kept within the banks or dikes where it belongs, 
it is like —— of the Dutch people, for on it ships can 
sail to many parts of the Netherlands, and hundreds 
of miles inland to other countries. 

4. Whenever the water overflows or breaks through 
the river and canal dikes, it is like because it 
floods the lowlands. 

Do the four paragraphs above tell the ways you 
had found in which water is like a friend and like an 
enemy of the Dutch people? 


III. What have you decided that Cor- 
nelius wants to be when he is a man? He 
wants to be one of the people named by the 
last word in the paragraph ‘“ Taking care of 
the dikes,” on page 105. Is this what you 
had thought he wanted to be? 

IV. Which one of you made the longest 
list of things which the Dutch people do to 
make a living? What things did that pupil 
name that you did not? Do not add any 
of these things to your list till you are sure 
they are right. 


A “mouth and source’ puzzle. — You have now 
read about Switzerland, the high country at the 
head, or source, of the Rhine River, and about the 
Netherlands, the low country at the mouth of the 
Rhine River. Make a list like this: 


I. source 6. mouth and source 11. 16. 
2. 7. 12. 17. 

- 3. mouth 8. 13. 18. 
4. 9. 14. 19. 
2 com iene 20. 
The first of the following sentences suggests the 
country at the source of the Rhine, so “source”’ is 


written after 1 in the list. The third sentence sug- 
gests the country at the mouth of the Rhine, so 
“mouth” is written after 3 in the list. The sixth 
sentence suggests both countries, so ‘‘mouth and 


~ source” is written after 6 in the list. 
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There are 7 more sentences that suggest the 
country at the source, 7 others that suggest the 
country at the mouth, and 3 others that suggest both. 
The puzzle is to find all of these so you can then 
complete the list correctly. 

1. Most of the land is sloping, and in winter 
time coasting is a favorite sport. 

2. In some places in this land, people can go 
coasting even in the summer time. 

3. It has many miles of sea coast. 

4. It is farther north than the country at the 
other end of the Rhine River. 

5. Many people who live here earn their living 
by catching salt-water fish. 

6. Many people who live here earn their living 
by rearing dairy cows. 

7. In this land it is not hard to make a long trip 
on a bicycle because there are so few hills to climb. 

8. It has cold winters. 

g. There is snow in some places in this land 
even in summer. 

10. The mountain scenery is very beautiful. 

11. Some people in this land work in factories 
where cheese is made. 

12. Some people in this land work in factories 
where chocolate is made. 

13. It isa land of many low pastures. 

14. It is a land of many high pastures. 

15. It isa land of many canals. 

16. It is a land of many waterfalls. 

17. Ocean ships go from this land to many parts 
of the world. 

18. It is farther south than the country at the 
other end of the Rhine River. 

19. In this land, towns now and then are de- 
stroyed by land slides. 

20. This land is always in danger of being flooded. 


Some things to think about. — Your 
travels in different parts of the world help 
you to see what important plants grasses 
are. You found that near the Nile, and 
near the Tigris and Euphrates, grass grows 
in some places where it is too dry for crops. 
You found that in Switzerland grass grows 
in some places where it is too high or steep 
for crops. You found that in the Netherlands 
grass grows in some places too wet for other 
crops. Wherever good grass grows, it helps 
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people make a living. How? From which 
place could you get the most grass during 
a year—an acre of land in the drier grass- 
lands, an acre of land in a high mountain 
pasture, or an acre of land in a Netherlands 
pasture? What, then, is one reason why 
people in the drier grasslands and in the 
high mountain pastures move with their 
animals from place to place, while people in 
the Netherlands do not? 


Making a puzzle. — Perhaps you can make up a 
game or puzzle of your own about coasts, cows, and 
other things in the Netherlands that begin with “c.”’ 

A check. — In the “ mouth and source” puzzle, 
sentences I, 2, 9, 10, 14, 16, 18, and 19 suggest the 
country at the ‘“‘ source” of the Rhine. Sentences 
3, 4, 5, 7, 13, 15, 17, and 20 suggest the country at 
the mouth of the Rhine. The others suggest both 
countries. This will help you check your puzzle 
list. 

Playing with sand. — Try to show in the sand 
pan the things you think of now when you think 
about Switzerland. 

Try to show in the sand pan the things you now 
think of when you think about the Netherlands. 

It is fun not to tell what you are showing, and to 
see if others can tell of which country you were think- 
ing by what your sand pan shows. 

Review puzzles. — 1. A “ square” puzzle: Draw 
on a sheet of paper a diagram like the one below. 


B 
I 
C 
E 
C 


“B” is the first letter in the name of a city you 
have visited. Fill the other squares in the top 
row with the other letters in thisname. ‘‘I” is the 
first letter in the name of a country you have visited. 
Fill the other squares in the second row with the 
other letters in this name. In a similar way, fill the 
remaining squares in the last three rows so that the 
letters in them will spell the names of a city, a 
country, and a river that you have read about in 
the preceding pages. $ 
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2. “ Jumble Square”: 


The letters in the first row of the above diagram 
spell, if correctly arranged, the name of a river 
you have seen on your journeys. Draw a frame- 
work of squares, like the one shown here, and ar- 
range the letters of the first row so that, in your 
diagram, they spell the name of this river. Arrange 
the letters in the second row so that, in your diagram, 
they’ spell the name of a Mediterranean country. 
In a similar way, arrange the letters in the remaining 
rows so that they spell, in turn, the names of two 
cities on the coast of the Mediterranean Sea, a 
Mediterranean country, and a city visited in your 
earlier travels. 

3. Making puzzles: It is as much fun to make a 
“jumble square ”’ puzzle for others to solve as it is 
to solve one. ‘To make one puzzle, select five names 
of five letters each. These names, of course, should 
be the names of places you have read about in the 
stories of these ‘‘ journeys.” In the first row, jumble 
the letters of one of these names; in the second row, 
jumble the letters of another of the names, and so 
on. To make a seven by seven puzzle, you must 
find seven names of seven letters each. To make an 
eight by eight puzzle, you must find eight names of 
eight letters each. You might try to see which of 
you can make, from place names you have found in 
this book, the “‘ jumble square ”’ puzzle with the 
largest number of squares. 

You also might make puzzle books in which to 
copy one another’s puzzles. 

4. A river puzzle: 
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Try to arrange the letters in these frames so that 
they will spell five place names used in this book. 
Do not shift letters from one frame to another. Try 
next to arrange the names themselves in a column 
so that their initial letters will spell the name of a 
great river. ows 
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Norway. — Your next journey is by sea 
from the Netherlands to Norway. Sailing 
north through the North Sea, you reach 
the Atlantic Ocean. On Figure 137, find 
the east coast of the Atlantic Ocean north 
of the North Sea. This coast is the coast 
of Norway. Notice the great peninsula in 
which Norway lies. It is more than a thou- 
sand miles long. The part of this peninsula 
which borders the Atlantic is Norway, and 
the other part is Sweden. 

It will be fun for you to tell something about 
this northern land even before you read the 
stories about it or look at the pictures. The 


following two puzzles show you how you can 
do this. 


Christmas day and Christmas shadows. — 
Wherever two or more words are found in braces, 
{ }, in the following sentences, decide which of them 
is the right word for that place. On a blank piece 
of paper write numbers in a column from 1 to 17. 
After 1 write the word that is the right one in the 
first pair of braces, after 2 the word that is the right 
one in the second pair, and so on. 

Part 1. Look again at the picture of Mingi 
in Figure 78. This shows you something about 
the sun and shadows in Mingi’s land at noon on 
the days near Christmas. At noon, on Christmas 

I 
day, Mingi sees the sun ies in the southern sky. 
low 
Mingi’s shadow is north of him at noon on Christmas 
2 
day. It is a { long | shadow. Mingi’s Christmas 
short | 
day is a swmmer day, for in Mingi’s land it is always 
His Christmas day is about twelve hours 
long. 

Part 2. Look again at the picture of Abdullah 
in Figure 77. This shows you something about 
the sun and shadows in Abdullah’s land at noon on 


south | 
of Mingi. At noon on Christmas day Abdullah 


3 
the days near Christmas. Abdullah lives on 


4 
sees the sun | hata in the southern sky than Mingi 
lower 
Abdullah’s shadow is north of him at noon 
Tila 
on Christmas day. It is { longer \ than Mingi’s 
_shorter | 
shadow on that day. Most of Abdullah’s Christmas 
days are cool, but not cold. Christmas day in his 
61? 
land is about ten hours long. It is | longer than 


shorter | 


does. 


Mingi’s Christmas day. 

Part 3. Look again at the picture of Jan in 
Figure 150. This shows you something about the 
sun and shadows in Jan’s land at noon on the days 


| 


Jan lives {north > 
| 
(south | 


near Christmas. 


of Abdullah. 


8 ) 
At noon on Christmas day Jan sees the sun { higher 


| lower 
in the southern sky than Abdullah does. Jan’s 
shadow is north of him at noon on Christmas day. 


9 
It is oe | than Abdullah’s shadow. Most of 


shorter 
Jan’s Christmas days are cold. Christmas day in 
10 
his land is about ezght hours long. It is { longer 
shorter | 


than Abdullah’s Christmas day. 
Part 4. The farther you are north of Mingi’s 
pera 
home, then, on Christmas day, the { longer 
shorter | 
day. The farther you are north of Mingi’s home 
(eek 2n 0) 
on Christmas day, the higher | is the sun in the 
lower J 


is the 


southern sky at-noon. 

If you have answered Part 4 correctly you should 
now be ready to tell about Ivar’s Christmas day 
without seeing a drawing of Ivar and his shadow. 

Part 5. Ivar lives in the city of Bergen on the 

13 
southwestern coast of Norway. Ivar lives { north } 
| south | 


of Jan. At noon on Christmas day, Ivar sees the 
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14 
sun | re in the southern sky than Jan does. 


higher 
Ivar’s shadow is north of him at noon on Christmas 
f 15 
day. It is { longer pthan Jan’s shadow. Most 
shorter 
16 
of Ivar’s Christmas days are ee . Ivar’s Christ- 
cold 
17 
mas day is { longer ;than Jan’s. It is only about 
shorter 


five hours long. 

Check.— From the paragraph ‘‘ Christmas day 
in Norway and the Netherlands” on page 116 you 
can find whether or not you did Part 5 correctly. 
It will also tell you about midwinter days in north- 
ern Norway. 

A work puzzle.— Along the coast of Norway 
there are many mountains. In one way, then, 
Norway is like Switzerland, for it is very mountain- 
ous. In another way Norway is like the Nether- 
lands, for it borders the sea. First, decide which 
of the following lists tells some of the kinds of work 
that the Swiss people do, and which one tells some 
of the kinds of work that the people in the Nether- 
lands do. Norway is somewhat like both of these 
countries, and you will find people in Norway doing 
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some of the things in each list. Remembering that 
Norway is mountainous and that it has a sea coast, 
make a list of all the things in these two lists which 
you think you might find the people of Norway doing. 
LIST I 

Herding dairy cows in high pastures. 

Making butter and cheese. 

Raising potatoes and some grains. 

Manufacturing with the help of water power. 

Cutting trees on the mountain sides to make 


lumber. 
Lista 


Catching salt-water fish. 

Rearing dairy cattle on low pastures. 

Making butter and cheese. 

Carrying freight on canals. 

Carrying freight on ocean boats. 

Raising potatoes and some grains. 

Check. — As you look at the pictures and read 
the paragraphs about Norway, you may find that 
you should add some things to your list or subtract 
some things from it. After you have studied the 
pictures and the text, make any changes you think 
you should make. 

The coasts of Norway. — Norway has many 
hundreds of miles of sea coast. The coasts 
of Norway are very different, however, from 
the low, sandy, dune-bordered coasts of the 
Netherlands. In many places along the 
Norwegian coasts the view is much like that 
in Figure 152. What two words would you 
use to describe the land along this coast? 
Find the little cluster of houses near the 
water’s edge. Is there much or little room 
for buildings along such a coast? Can you 
find in the picture two things besides the 
mountains that remind you of Switzerland? 
In what way might one of these help the 
people of Norway to make a living? 

As you sail along the coast of Norway you 
find a great many long, narrow bays whose 
steep sides look like very high walls. In 
most places along such bays, there is no 
ground level enough for building sites. 
There also are few places where boats could 
land their cargoes. At the heads of many of — 
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Figure 153 


these bays, however, there is some low land, 
where villages may be built. These narrow, 
steep-walled bays are called fiords. 

Making a living from the sea. — Since 
there is so little low land near the sea, many 
of the people who live along the coast of 
Norway make their livings from the sea rather 
than from the land. They make many of 
their own boats. In Figtre 153, you can 
see some small ones they have made. What 
material have they used? Where do you 
think they might get this material? Per- 
haps you have read stories of the Vikings 
and have seen pictures of Viking ships. If 
you have, you may be able to see one way in 
which some of these little boats in Figure 
153 are like Viking boats. Ever since the 
days when the bold Vikings made long and 
dangerous journeys by sea, the Norwegians 
have continued to be brave seamen. Some 
of them go to sea to fish, but others go to 
carry goods in ships from one country to 
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Figure 154 


another. In Figure 154, you can see some 
boats that are fishing boats and others that 
carry passengers and freight to distant 
countries. Can you tell which kind of boat 
each one in the picture is? 

The picture in Figure 154 shows a part of 
the harbor of Bergen, where Ivar lives. 
What do you see near the distant shore? 
In Figure 155, you can see some of the ware- 
houses near the wharves of Bergen. In 
these warehouses are stored goods which 
boats have brought to Norway, and other 
goods waiting to be shipped from Norway 
to other lands. Of what are these ware- 
houses built? Do you think this material 
is easy or hard to get in Norway? Why? 
Notice the slope of the roofs. Does this 
make you think there is much rain and snow, 
or little rain and snow in Bergen? Notice 
the Norwegian flag in this picture. Farther 
on in this book there is an interesting story 
of a flag of Norway. é) 
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In Figure 156, you can see a “catch ” 
that the fishing boats have brought back. 
These herring have been dried. Probably 
some of them will be eaten in Norway, but 
the rest will be sent to other countries for 
food. By noticing the length of the herring 
and the length of the men’s arms you can 
get an idea of the size of these fish. 

Farms and pastures. — Into some of the 
fiords, near their heads, rivers flow, and in 
some of the river valleys there is land low 
enough and flat enough to be used for farms. 
One of these valleys you can see in Figure 
157. The farms, of course, cannot be very 
large in such a small lowland. On most of 
these farms the farmers raise potatoes, oats, 
barley, and hay. It is too rainy here for 
wheat, and the summers are too short and 
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too cool for corn. Oats and hay are raised 
chiefly for the cattle. The higher valleys 
are used mostly for hay. One of these 
higher valleys you can see in Figure 158. 
If you did not know that this picture was 
taken in Norway, in what other country 
might you think it had been taken? Notice 
the racks on which the hay is drying. Why 
do you think the people in Switzerland and 
Norway use drying racks, while the people in 
Mediterranean lands seldom, if ever, do? 
How many houses can you count in this 
high valley ? 

In the summer time, many of the cattle 
are driven to valleys still higher than the 
one in Figure 158, to eat the grass in the 
highest pastures while the valleys such as 
that in Figure 158 are being used for grow- 
ing hay. As in Switzerland, sheds or rude 
huts are built in the higher pastures to 
shelter the herdsmen in the summer time. 
From the high pastures the farmers and their 
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Figure 157 


families carry down milk, butter, and cheese. 
The women in Figure 159 are carrying milk 
and butter down from one of the Norwegian 
“alps.” The white streak in the picture is a 
road. Why do you think it is so crooked? 
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Where else have you seen a dairy product 
being carried down a mountain side? Com- 
pare the contrivance the women in Figure 
159 are using with that used by the herder in 
Figure 134. 
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Using the waterfalls.— Did you not 
think, when you saw the waterfall in Figure 
152, that the Norwegians probably use water 
power to run the machinery in factories? 
In many of the towns and cities of Norway 
there are large sawmills, and also factories 
where wood is used in making wood pulp and 
paper. There are many match factories, too. 
Do you see what wood and water power 
have to do with matches? 

In Figure 160 is shown a street in Chris- 
tiania, the largest city of Norway. On your 
map, find this city east of the mountains, on 
the southeastern coast. From it much lum- 
ber, wood pulp, paper, and other things made 
from the forests of Norway are shipped to 
foreign countries. As the picture suggests, 
Christiania is an attractive, well built city. 
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In and near it, there are many modern fac- 
tories. 

The water power of Norway is used, then, 
to run the machinery in many big mills and 
factories. Of course, many other things be- 
sides those made of wood are manufactured 
in the factories which use power furnished by 
some of the many waterfalls of Norway. 

Christmas day in Norway and the Nether- 
lands. — On your map, find on the southwes- 
tern coast of Norway the dot which stands for 
the city of Bergen. This, you remember, is 
where Ivar lives. Then find, on the northern 
coast of Norway, the sign for the town of 
Hammerfest. Jens is a boy who lives in 
Hammerfest. Jens and Ivar both live in 
Norway, which is north of Jan’s home. Jens 
lives, however, much farther north than Ivar 
does, and so Jens’s Christmas day is not like 
Ivar’s. Ivar’s Christmas day is shorter than 
Jan’s. All of Jens’s Christmas “ day ” really 
is night, for in Hammerfest one cannot see the 
sun at all on Christmas day. In Bergen the 
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sun at noon on Christmas day is seen lower in 
the southern sky than it is in the Netherlands, 
and in Hammerfest you would expect it to 
be even lower than in Bergen. It is lower 
— so low that, even at noon, it is below the 
southern horizon and cannot be seen at all. 
Jens’s Christmas day is cold, and so is Ivar’s. 
Indeed, Jens does not see the sun for many 
days before Christmas and for many days 
afterward. From about the middle of No- 
vember till the latter part of January, the 
sun is below the horizon all the time. Some 
of its light shows above the horizon part of 
the time, much as it does in your country just 
before sunrise and just after sunset. Again, 
there is light from the moon and stars. So 
at times it is not altogether dark, but all this 
time there is no bright sunshine. Of course 
it is colder here during this time than it is in 
Bergen. Jens’s Christmas, then, comes near 
the middle of a night that is more than two 
months long. 

Of all the boys about whom you have read 
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in this chapter, Ivar has the longest sun 
shadow at noon on Christmas day, even 
though Jens lives farthest north, for Jens, of 
course, cannot have any sun shadow on 
that day. 

Between Bergen and Hammerfest. — You 
have now found that the days near Christ- 
mas grow shorter and shorter as you go north 
from the Congo. Of course, as the days 
grow shorter, the nights grow longer. How 
long is the longest night where you live? 
In Bergen, the longest night is more than eight- 
een hours long. About four hundred miles 
farther north it is twenty-four hours long. 
About a hundred miles still farther north, the 
long night lasts for a month, and, as you 
know, when you are as far north as Hammer- 
fest, the night is between two and three 
months long. The farther north in Norway 
you are, the longer are the winter nights. 

The Fourth of July from the Congo to 
Hammerfest. — Christmas is a holiday which 
is celebrated in many lands. On the other 
hand, the Fourth of July is a special Ameri- 
can holiday, and you would not find the 
children you have seen in other lands cele- 
brating it. Suppose you were at Kanda’s 
home, near the Congo, on the Fourth of July, 
and wanted to celebrate. What kind of 
a day would you have? It would be warm 
there, just as it is at Christmas, for there 
it is always summer. The day would be 
about twelve hours long. In the land near 
the Congo, all the days in the year are 
about twelve hours long. You might ex- 
pect showers sometime during the day for, 
as you probably remember, it rains very 
often there. 

If you were in Abdullah’s home instead, 
your Fourth of July day would be about 
fourteen hours long. If you wanted to 
begin your celebration at sunrise, you would 
have to start at five o’clock in the morning. 
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It probably would be a hot day and you 
would not need to fear rain, for, as you 
learned, most of the summer days in Egypt 
and in many of the other lands near the 
Mediterranean are without rain. 

Notice this: the days in midsummer are 
as long as the nights in midwinter. This is 
true everywhere in the world, as well as in 
the Mediterranean lands.’ Show that it is 
true where you live. If you were in the 
Netherlands, then, where Christmas day is 
about eight hours long, the Fourth of July 
would be almost as long as Christmas night, 
or about sixteen hours long. It probably 
would not be so hot there as in the Mediter- 
ranean lands, and it might be cloudy or rainy. 

You see, the farther you are north of 
Kanda’s home, the longer are the summer 
days. In Bergen, the Fourth of July day 
would be more than eighteen hours long, and 
in Hammerfest it would be part of a “ day ” 
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more than two months long. Do you not 
wonder how the sun behaves in a land where 
it neither rises nor sets for many days, and 
during this period stays above the horizon 
all the time? At six o’clock in the morning, 
you could see it in the eastern sky. At noon, 
it would be a little higher in the sky and 
would be due south of you. At six o’clock 
in the afternoon, it would be in the western 
sky, lower than at noon, and at midnight 
you would see it still lower in the northern 
sky. By six o’clock the next morning it 
would be in the eastern sky again. So, on 
the fourth of July, just as on many days 
before and after in Hammerfest, the sun 
seems to travel in a great circle round the sky. 
The picture in Figure 161 was taken in north- 
ern Norway, exactly at midnight. Notice 
the sun. Is it above the southern, western, 
northern, or eastern horizon ? 

In which of all these places would you 
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rather spend the Fourth of July? Why? 

Something to do.— By this time you 
should be able to check your answers to the 
Norway puzzle (p. 112), and also to do the 
following things : 

1. Tell why Norway sometimes is called 
“ The Land of the Midnight Sun.” 

'. 2. Tell whether or not southern Norway 
is a land of midnight sun. 

3. Show in a sand pan the chief differences 
between the coasts of Norway and the coasts 
of the Netherlands. 

4. By pointing, show the path you would 
see the sun follow round the sky from mid- 
night to midnight, if you were in Hammerfest 
in midsummer. 

You probably have noticed that usually it is 
not so warm in the morning and in the eve- 
ning, when the sun is low in the sky, as it is at 
noon, when the sun is high in the sky. In 
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lands where the sun is low in the sky even at 
noon, the days are not so warm as they are in 
lands where the sun is high in the sky at 
noon. Does this help you see why you come 
to cooler and cooler lands as you go north 
from the Congo region? Northern Norway, 
then, is a colder land than southern Norway. 
Would you expect to find more people living 
in northern Norway or in southern Norway? 
Why? In the following paragraphs you 
can find out whether or not what you ex- 
pected is true. 

Coast towns. — Most of the people who live 
along the coasts of northern Norway make 
their living from the sea. Hammerfest is the 
home port of a fleet of vessels employed in 
the capture of seals, walruses, whales, and 
polar bears. Along these coasts there are 
also fishermen who catch herring, cod, and 
other salt-water fish. Fish oil is made in 
Hammerfest from some of these fish. Other 
people in the coast towns make their living 
by carrying on trade. None of the towns 
are large. 

Laplanders. — At some places in northern 
Norway, the land of the midnight sun, po- 
tatoes and barley can be grown. In other 
places, even grass does not grow. In some 
of these places the ground is partly covered 
with moss. Horses and cattle cannot live 
on this moss, but reindeer can. In Figure 
162, you can see a herd of Norway reindeer, 
and the cold, snowy, and almost barren land 
in which they live. The reindeer make it 
possible for a few people to live even in the 
kind of country you see in Figure 162. Most 
of the people who herd reindeer in northern 
or Laplanders. In 
Figure 163, you can see a family of these 
Laplanders. The poles of their tent home 
are made from birch trees which they find in 
the northern forests. The hole in the top is 
to let out the smoke from their fire, Would it 
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be hard, or easy, to move this home? What 
other people have you read about who live 
in tents instead of houses? (P.17.) Why 
do they move from place to place? Why do 
you think the Laplanders live in tents? The 
Lapps who are reindeer herders use tents 
for the same reason the Arabs do, for 
they, too, move from place to place to find 
enough food for their animals. This tent 
is not a comfortable home in winter, how- 
ever. Winter homes are built of birch boughs 
set close together, or of stones. Both kinds 
are covered with earth, and so look somewhat 
like caves. Winter houses cannot be moved 
from place to place, but the Lapps can leave 
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them and come back to them from time to 
time. 

Notice the shoes of the family shown in 
Figure 163. They are made of reindeer 
skin. The children’s coats are also of rein- 
deer skin. Reindeer, then, supply part of 
the clothing of these people. If the picture 
were colored, you would find that the Lapps 
like to dress in bright colors. Probably the 
coats of the men whom you see in the pic- 
ture are bright blue, and the stripes on the 
shoulders are red and yellow. Almost every 
man wears a red tassel on his cap. 

Not only do the reindeer supply in part 
the clothing of these herders, but they carry 
them and their goods from place to place, 
for reindeer can be harnessed to sleds and 
driven just as horses can be. Moreover, the 
milk and meat of the reindeer are the chief 
food of these people. Northern Norway 
has very few people compared with southern 
Norway, and there would be even fewer than 
there are in the northern part if it were not 
for reindeer. 

The northernmost place in the world. — 
Since you left Kanda’s home you have been 
going to lands farther and farther north. 
From your map (Fig. 137) you can see that 
there is a great sea north of Norway. As 
you should expect, it is a very cold sea, and it 
is not a very safe one on which to travel 
because of the ice. It is called the Arctic 
Ocean. In the next section of the book there 
is the story of a party of men who tried to go 
as far north as it is possible to go. From 
it, you can find out what you would see if 
you could go on to the northernmost place 
in the world. 
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The North Pole. — Men knew a long time 
before anyone had seen it that there is one 
place on the earth that is farther north than 
any other place, and they had named this 
place the North Pole. They did not know 
just what they would find when they reached 
it, but they knew there must be such a place. 
Even if, from the following explanation, you 
cannot understand just what is meant by the 
North Pole, you can understand the story 
which follows the explanation. It is the story 
of the journey men took to the North Pole, 
and of what they found there. 

Did you ever spin a plate? If not, spin 
one, and watch it carefully as it spins. Sup- 
pose that in Figure 164 A marks the point 
on the rim of the plate that touches the 
floor as the plate spins around. What 
happens to points C and D, on the rim of the 
plate, as the plate makes one turn? Do you 
see that they each move through a good deal 
of space as the plate turns? What happens 
to point A, and to point B, just opposite A? 
Do you see that they stay in the same place 
as the plate spins? Do you see that all 
the other parts of the plate whirl around a 
central line from A to B as the plate spins? 
This line around which the other parts of 
the plate whirl is called the axis of the 
spinning plate. You cannot see this axis, 
but you can tell as you watch the plate that 
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there is a line round which the other parts of 
the plate spin. A and B are the “poles,” 
or ends, of this axis. You cannot see them, 
either, but you can tell that there are such 
points. 

Men long ago found that the earth spins 
round a central axis, just as a spinning plate 
does. There is one great difference. The 
earth does not rest on anything as it spins 
round. It does not seem to us that the earth 
is turning, but men have learned that it does 
turn by watching the paths that the sun 
and stars seem to follow. Have you ever 
heard of the north star? Do you know how 
to find it? People who watched the stars 
carefully found that the north star seems 
to stay almost still, while the other stars 
seem to travel in almost circular paths around 
the sky once in every twenty-four hours. 
This helped them to know that the earth 
turns around on its axis once in every twenty- 
four hours, and that the earth’s axis points 
almost to the north star. The end of the 
axis nearest the north star they named the 
North} Pole Thesother end of the axis 
Going north 
from any place on the earth means going 
toward the northern end of the earth’s 
axis, where one sees the north star almost 
at the zenith. Going south means going 
toward the southern end of the earth’s axis. 

Of course, men did not expect to see the 
end of the axis when they reached the North 
Pole any more than you can see the end of 
the axis on the rim of the plate, but they 
were eager to know whether they would find 
land or sea there, and they made many 
attempts to reach it. Each party hoped it 
would be the first to accomplish the difficult 
feat. The story of the successful attempt 
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is briefly told in the following paragraphs. 

The start for the North Pole. —In 1900, 
an explorer named Roald Amundsen was 
planning to go from Norway to the North 
Pole. Before he was ready to start, word 
came that another man already had reached 
the pole. This man was Robert E. Peary, 
an American. He had not sailed from 
Norway, but from an island much west of 
Norway. He and his party had left New 
York City on July 6, 1908, in a boat named 
the Roosevelt. By September 5, they had 
reached a point on the northern shore of the 
island from which they were to make the 
journey to the pole. Here they spent the 
winter. -~Had they gone on at that time, 
they would have had to make much of their 
journey in darkness, for there on the 12th 
of October the sun disappeared below the 
horizon and they did not see it again until 
the 5th day of March. During the winter 
they lived on board the Roosevelt. About 
those days of darkness, Peary wrote the fol- 
lowing account. 

Winter on the Roosevelt. — ‘Only he 
who has risen and gone to bed by lamplight, 
and risen and gone to bed again by lamp- 
light, day after day, week after week, month 
after month, can know how beautiful is the 
sunlight. 

“‘Tmagine us in our winter home in the 
Roosevelt, four hundred fifty miles from the 
North Pole; the ship held tight in her icy 
berth, a hundred fifty yards from the shore, 
the ship and the surrounding world covered 
with snow, the wind creaking in the rigging, 
whistling and shrieking around the corners 
of the deck houses, the temperature ranging 
from zero to sixty below. 

“ During the moonlit period of each month, 
some eight or ten days, when the moon seems 
to circle round and round the heavens, the 
younger members of the expedition were 
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nearly always away on hunting trips, but 
during the longer periods of utter blackness, 
most of us were on the ship together.” 

The polar bears, seals, and musk oxen 
which were killed by the hunters of the party 
added to the food supply. 

Traveling on the Arctic Ocean. — In the 
spring of 1909, the men left the ship and 
traveled about ninety miles along the shore 
of the island to the northernmost place on the 
coast. On March 1, they started north 
from this place to go across the ice of the 
Arctic Ocean to the pole. 

Traveling in Arctic regions is often very 
difficult. Here and there the explorers had 
to cross ridges of ice and snow that were 
several rods high. It was hard work for the 
men, as well as for the dogs, to get the heavily 
loaded sledges across these ridges. — 

Far more dangerous than the ice ridges 
were the “‘leads.”” These are lanes of open 
water between the masses of ice. Some 
are mere cracks, but others are two miles 
or more wide. When the party came to a 
wide ‘lead,’ they simply camped at its 
edge till the “lead” closed or was frozen 
over. At one camp, they waited five days 
before they could continue their journey. 

Blizzards at times hindered the progress 
of the party. Can you imagine marching 
all day in a blinding snowstorm with the 
thermometer at 15° or 20° below zero, 
and having to build a snow house to sleep 
in at the end of the day? 

Most of the men who started in Peary’s 
party did-not go all the way to the pole. 
After the provisions on one or more sledges 
had been used, the drivers of those sledges 
were sent back to land. So every few days, 
a few men and dogs turned back. 

Farthest north. — For more than a month 
Peary traveled on and on across the great 
ice-covered ocean. On the last lap of the 
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Figure 165 © Brown Brothers 
journey he had with him one negro, four 
Eskimos, and thirty-eight dogs. As they 
neared the pole, the ice looked just as it 
had for hundreds of miles. It was only 
by using instruments to measure the height 
of the sun above the horizon, and by making 
other measurements, that he could hope 
to tell when he had reached the place 
he sought. At last, on April 6, his meas- 
urements made him think he was at the 
pole, and so he planted in the ice an 


American flag, and in his diary he wrote: 


selme Pole at last. The prize of three 
centuries. My dream and goal for twenty 
years.” Although he could not be sure 
that he had planted the flag exactly at the 
pole, he felt certain that the pole could not 
be far from the place he had selected. In 
a space between the ice blocks he left a glass 
bottle containing this note: 
North Pole, Apr. 6, 1909. 
I have today hoisted the national ensign 
of the United States of America at this place, 
. and have formally taken possession of 
the entire region .. . in the name of the 
President of the United States of America. 
I leave this record and the United States 
flag in possession. 
Robert E. Peary, 
United States Navy. 
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By April 27, the Peary party reached the 
Roosevelt again, and by the first of 
September was safely home. 

Pictures and the map. — In Figure 16s, 
you can see Admiral Peary and three of his 
faithful helpers. They are on the deck 
of the Roosevelt. Peary knew he could 
not have reached the pole without the help 
of his dogs. He said, ‘‘ Without them, 
we might just as well have remained in the 
United States.” 

What signs of cold weather do you find 
in the picture? 

In Figure 166 you can see just how the 
dogs helped. The ice was so rough in the 
place where this picture was taken that the 
men had gone ahead and had cut a trail 
with axes and ice picks. Why are the loads 
so carefully covered and tied on the sledges? 

Find in Figure 137 the place marked N. P. 
This, of course, stands for the North Pole. 

Make a list of the things that the sign for 
the Arctic Ocean now brings to your mind. 

Something to watch for.— As you read 
the story of finding the South Pole, notice 
all the ways in which the region near the 
South Pole is different from the region near 
the North Pole. Notice, too, all the ways 
in which the two regions are alike. 

The Fram starts southward.— At the 
very time that Peary was at the North Pole, 
Amundsen, as you have read, was planning 
a voyage from Norway to the North Pole. 
When news came to Amundsen, in September, 
1909, that the North Pole had been reached, 
he decided to try to reach the South Pole 
instead. In the boat Fram he and his 
party, together with 97 Eskimo dogs, left 
Norway on August 9, 1gIo. 

From Norway to the Congo. — The Fram 
sailed southward through the North Sea and 
through the Atlantic Ocean. Early in Octo- 
ber, it was in the Atlantic about as far south 
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as the mouth of the Congo River. You now 
know enough about the part of the world 
from Norway to the Congo to know that as 
the Fram went farther and farther south, 
the weather was warmer and warmer. Each 
clear day as the men on board looked at the 
sky at noon, they saw the sun higher in the 
southern sky than it was the day before. 
By the time they were about opposite the 
mouth of the Congo, the sun at noon was 
almost directly overhead at the zenith. 
The men on shipboard had put on light- 
weight clothing. The dogs, of course, could 
not change their coats. Awnings were 
stretched over them, but even in the shade 
the heat made them very uncomfortable. 
Southward from the Congo.— As the 
Fram kept on to the southward, it came 
into a part of the world that you have not 
read about in these stories. From what 
you have seen of the world so far, you 
might expect that the Fram would find even 
warmer places as it went farther and far- 
ther south of the Congo, but instead of becom- 
ing warmer, it grew gradually cooler and 
cooler. The dogs no longer suffered from 
heat. Soon the ship was far enough south 
so that the men, in order to see the sun at 
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noon, had to look back to the northern sky. 

The eastward part of the voyage. — When 
the explorers had gone about as far south of 
the mouth of the Congo as the Strait of Gi- 
braltar is north of it, the Fram turned east. 
This was because the reports of the earlier ex- 
plorers who had tried to reach the South Pole 
made Amundsen think that this was the best 
route to follow. During this eastward part 
of their voyage, the temperature did not 
change much. Most of the time a strong 
wind blew from the west, and this west wind 
carried them eastward rapidly. It rained 
frequently, and the dogs seemed to hate the 
rain even more than they had hated the heat 
farther north. If the deck was wet, they 
would not lie down. Of course, they could 
get very little sleep standing. Fortunately, 
the rains did not continue for many days at 
a time, and when the sun shone, they could 
sleep all day long if they wished. 

Christmas on the Fram, 1910.— By 
Christmas, 1910, the Fram was about as 
far south of the Congo as the Netherlands is 
north of it. At noon, the sun was above 
the northern horizon, about two-thirds of the 
way from the horizon to the zenith. The 
day was about seventeen hourslong. Christ- 
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mas here was much like the Fourth of July 
with Jan, except that the sun was in the 
northern sky at noon instead of in the 
southern. 

The Antarctic Ocean. — After Christmas, 
the Fram sailed steadily southward. At 
last a southern ocean called the Antarctic 
was reached. On New Year’s day the Fram 
was about as far south of the Congo region 
as Bergen is north of it. During the day, 
the men on board sighted a great floating 
mass of ice. It towered high out of the water 
like a giant fairy castle and glittered in the 
rays of the sun. It was a huge iceberg. 
Two days later the ship was in the midst 
of great floating fields of ice, called ice floes. 

On January 11, 1911, Amundsen and his 
party saw ahead of them the edge of the 
“‘ Great Ice Barrier,’ a wall of ice one hundred 
feet high. The Fram sailed along the ice 
wall, seeking an opening, and at last reached 
the Bay of Whales. The ice shores of this 
bay were not steep, and Amundsen landed 
easily on the Great Ice Barrier. This was 
as far south as the ship could go, and here, 


just as Peary left the Roosevelt and went on 


by foot, Amundsen left the Fram. He did 
not make the ship the home of the party 
before his start for the pole, however, for the 
Fram was to make another journey during 
the months when part of the men lived on 
the Barrier. 

Framheim.— Not far from the place 
where they landed, Amundsen and his men 
built a two-room cottage with lumber 
brought from Norway. Tents were set up 
near-by for the dogs, and great piles of pro- 
visions were brought on shore. The men 
named their new home Framheim, which 
means ‘‘ Fram home.” 

- Summer in January. — The temperature 
throughout January was from 5° above zero 
to 13° below. These are like June tempera- 
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tures where Peary camped. Moreover, you 
remember that at Peary’s camp January is’ 
a part of the long Arctic night. At Fram- 
heim, January is part of the long Antarctic 
day. Each day the sun circled round the 
sky as it does in June in Arctic regions, with 
one difference, — at noon it was in the northern 
sky, and at midnight in the southern. You 
see, the Antarctic ‘“‘summer,”’ or long day, 
comes at the time of the Arctic winter, or 
long night. As you should expect, then, 
June, July, and August are winter months 
at Framheim. As you also should expect, 
they are part of the long night there. 
Winter in August. — The men who landed 
at Framheim in the middle of January did not 
have time to go to the pole and return before 
the darkness came, and so they planned to 
spend the coming winter at Framheim and to 
start early the next summer. By March 21, 
the sun was above the horizon only half of 
the twenty-four hours. The days continued 
to get shorter and shorter. Each day after 
March 21, the sun at noon was lower in the 
northern sky than on the day before, till 
on April 22, the explorers had just a glimpse 
of it on the northern horizon. After the sun 
disappeared on April 22, it was not seen 
again at Framheim for fourmonths. During 
this long “ night ”’, there was a glow in the 
sky each noon when the sky was clear. It 
was somewhat like the glow which you see in 
the western sky just after the sun sets and 
in the eastern sky shortly before the sun 
rises. It was like the noon glow which 
Jens sees at Hammerfest in the southern sky 
in winter (p. 117). Of course, the noon 
glow at Framheim was in the northern sky. 
Where you live, at what time of year 
is the sun highest in the sky at noon? At 
what time of year is it lowest? Are ‘the 
days warmer at the time of year when the 
sun is highest in the sky at noon, or the 
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time when it is lowest? Is winter, then, 
where you live the season when the noon sun 
is highest or when it is lowest? Is winter 
in other lands you have visited in these 
journeys the season when the noon sun is 
highest or when it is lowest? Is the long 
Arctic “night”? warmer or colder than the 
long Arctic “‘day’”’? Can you tell, then, one 
reason why June, July, and August are winter 
months in Antarctica? Winter temperatures 
were between 58° and 74° below zero. The 
coldest day of the winter was August 13. 
During these months, the men lived snugly 
in their snow-covered house, and, by lamp- 
light, continued their preparations for their 
summer journey. On August 24, the sun 
appeared again for a few minutes on the 
northern horizon. From then on the days 
grew steadily longer. Each noon the sun 
was higher in the sky than on the day before 
and, little by little, temperatures rose. 

The final journey. — By the latter part 
of October, the temperatures had risen to 
between 22° below zero and 5° below, and on 
October 20, a party of five men set out from 
Framheim with four sledges, fifty-two dogs, 
and provisions for four months. The sun was 
above the horizon all the time during their 
journey. The men traveled on skiis. As 
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they went south they built piles of snow 
blocks — or “‘ snow beacons ”’ — to mark their 
trail, and from place to place they left sup- 
plies which they cquld use on the return 
journey. As long as they were on the Great 
Barrier, it was not bad going, but on No- 
vember 17, they came to the edge of the land 
of Antarctica. Ahead of them were great 
snow-covered mountains, some of whose 
peaks are two miles high. The first day 
they climbed up nearly half a mile. After 
the next day’s climb, they were about a mile 
high. They then were on a great high 
plain, or plateau. On November 30, they 
began to climb again, and by December 2 
they were more than two miles high. Al- 
though they did not know it, the hardest 
part of their journey was then over, for from 
that time on they traveled over an almost 
flat plateau with nothing but small crevices 
in the ice here and there to hinder them. 
Twelve days later, at 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon of December 14, they reached the spot 
which, according to their reckoning, was 
the South Pole. In the following paragraph 
is part of Amundsen’s own story of what they 
did after they halted there. 

““ After we halted we . . . congratulated 
each other. ... After this we proceeded 
to the greatest and most solemn act of the 
whole journey — the planting of our flag. 
.. . It was not for one man to do this; 
it was for all who had staked their lives in 
the struggle, and held together through 
thick and thin. Five weatherbeaten, frost- 
bitten fists they were that grasped the pole, — 
raised the waving flag in the air, and planted 
it as the first at: the. .. South @Poie 
‘Thus we plant thee, beloved flag, at the 
South Pole, and give to the plain on which 
it lies the name of King Haakon VII’s 
Plateau.’ ” 

Almost three years, then, after Peary 
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planted the flag of the United States to 
mark the North Pole, the flag of Norway 
floated at or very near the South Pole. 

The return.— On January 25, the five 
men, with twosledges and eleven dogs, reached 
Framheim again. On January 30, a little 
more than a year after the men had landed, 
the Fram sailed out of the Bay of Whales and 
they started on their long return trip north- 
ward. By the 8th of March they reached 
land where they could send word home that 
their expedition had been successful. 

A picture taken at the pole. — Both of 
the men in Figure 167 are using instruments 
to try to find out just where the pole is. Was 
this picture taken at the North Pole or at 
the South Pole? Tell why you think so. 


A North and South exercise.— This exercise 
is like the ‘‘ mouth and source ” puzzle on page t09. 
If the first statement tells something about the 
region near the North Pole, write “1. North” ona 
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near the South Pole, write “‘ 1. South” on your paper. 
If it tells about both regions, write “1. North and 
South,” and so on with all fifteen statements. 

If, after you read one of these sentences, you are 
not sure which region it tells about, read the stories 
of Peary and Amundsen again to find out. 

1. Summer comes in June, July, and August. 

2. It is a great ocean mostly covered with ice 
and snow. 

3. To reach the pole in this region, the explorers 
climbed some very high mountains, which were 
covered with ice and snow. 

4. Summer comes in December, January, and 
February. 

5. Even in summer it is very cold, although not 
so cold as in winter. 

6. It is a great land, mostly covered with ice 
and snow. 

7. For several months in the summer time the 
sun does not rise nor set, but circles round and 
round the sky day after day. 

8. The greatest danger in traveling to the pole 
in this region is due to leads, or open lanes of water 
in the ice. 


a of paper. If it tells, instead, about the region g. In summer the sun is in the southern sky 
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each noon, and in the northern sky each midnight. 

1o. Winter comes in December, January, and 
February. 

11. For several months in the winter time, the 
sun cannot be seen at all. 

12. In summer, the sun is in the northern sky 
each noon, and in the southern sky each midnight. 

13. Winter comes in June, July, and August. 

14. The nearer the pole you go, the longer is the 
long summer day. 

15. The nearer the pole you go, the longer is the 
long winter night. 

Check: Five of your answers should be “ North 
and South.” Five of them should be “ South.” 
Five of them should be ‘‘ North.” 

Another exercise. — 

1. Tell now all the ways you found in which the 
region near the North Pole and the region near the 
South Pole are alike. Did you find the five ways 
mentioned in sentences 5, 7, 11, 14, and 15, in the 
“north and south ” exercise ? 
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2. Tell all the ways you found in which these 
regions are different. 

A picture puzzle. — Sir Ernest Shackleton was 
another Antarctic explorer. Before Amundsen made 
his journey, Shackleton already had gone to within 
about one hundred twenty miles of the South Pole. 
On one of his voyages his ship, called the Endurance, 
was caught between ice floes in the Antarctic Ocean 
near Antarctica. It was so badly damaged that 
later it sank. Both in Figure 168 and Figure 169 
you can see the Endurance. In Figure 169, you 
can see the hole torn in the side of the ship by the 
ice. Notice, too, the small “lifeboats” hanging 
at the side of the Endurance. After the ship sank, 
the explorers made a long, dangerous ocean voyage 
in these little lifeboats. The man in the picture 
is bringing food to the dogs. The little snow huts 
are dog kennels. 

The puzzle is to tell which of these pictures of the 
Endurance might have been taken in June and which 
one might have been taken in December. 
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Using your journeys in a new way. — 
In your journeys thus far, you have seen 
only a few parts of the great world in which 
you live. However, from the few parts you 
have seen, you can learn some things about 
other parts of the world, too. The following 
pages will help you see what these journeys 
and your maps show you about the parts of 
the world you have not visited. 

Adding the halfway line. — Men can find 
places just halfway between the poles by 
measuring the height of the sun in the sky, 
just as Amundsen and Peary measured its 
height to find the poles. The drawing in 
Figure 170 represents the earth. The dots 
at A, B, C, D, and F, stand for places that 
are just as far from the North Pole as they 
are from the South Pole. . In Figure 171, 
some other places that are just halfway be- 
tween the North Pole and the South Pole 
are shown by dots. Could you show on 
Figure 171 still other “ halfway ”’ places? 
Do you see that, if you added signs for all the 
places that are just halfway between the 
poles, you would have a line like that in 
Figure 172? Do you see that this line would 
run entirely round the globe? This line that 
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stands for all the places that are exactly half- 
way between the North Pole and the South 
Pole is called the equator. The first part of 
the word is just like the first part of ‘‘ equal.” 
This line was given the name equator because 
every point in the line is equally distant from 
the two poles. 

Of course, as you really travel from the 
region of the North Pole to the region of the 
South Pole, you do not see any such line. 
On most passenger ships that cross the 
equator, however, the captain tells the 
passengers when the sun measurements show 
that the ship is just halfway between the 
poles, and there is some sort of celebration 
on board. Although there is no real line 
to cross, many people call going through 
this halfway place “crossing the line.” 

It is very helpful to have such a line on 
your globes and on your maps, even though 
there is no line on the earth through these 
halfway places. It helps you tell where 
places are. You can say, for example, that 
a place is about halfway between the equator 
and the North Pole, and that another place 
is only a third of the way from the equator 
to the South Pole. It is also helpful in several 
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other ways that you will learn later on. 

On the map in Figure 173 find the equator. 
Notice that the Congo region is near the 
equator. Is the mouth of the Congo north 
of the equator, or south of it? Are the other 


Subs 


lands in which you have traveled north of 
the equator, or south of it? 


Four important facts. — You should now 
know the following facts : 


1. All the places in the world that are just 
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halfway between the North Pole and 
the South Pole are at the equator. 

2. As you go from lands near the equator 
toward the North Pole, you go into 
cooler and cooler regions. 

3. As you go from lands near the equator 
toward the South Pole, you go into 
cooler and cooler regions. 

4. Winter months south of the equator are 
summer months north of the equator. 
In the same way, summer months south 
of the equator are winter months north 
of the equator. 

An arithmetic problem about the poles. — The 

North Pole is a little more than 6000 miles from the 

equator. How far from the equator is the South 


Pole? How far is the North Pole from the South 
Pole? 


The land between the Mediterranean Sea 
and the Arctic Ocean.— You have found in 
your journey-stories that the countries on 
the northern shores of the Mediterranean 
are joined to one another and to other 
countries. All of them are parts of one 
very large land. Notice in Figure 137 that 
the large peninsula in which Norway and 
Sweden lie is also part of this land. You 
have visited only a few parts of this 
great mass of land that lies between the 
Mediterranean Sea and the Arctic Ocean, 
but from the many things you have seen in 
those few places, you have some idea of how 
many, many things there are for you yet 
to see in this land. In fact, even if a person 
were to spend his whole life traveling in this 
part of the world between the Mediterranean 
Sea and the Arctic Ocean, it would be hard 
for him to see all that is there. This great 
land is called the continent of Europe. A 
continent is a mass of land so large that it 
is very hard indeed for anyone to understand 
what continent means before he has really 
crossed one, and has learned in this way how 
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it feels to go over hundreds and hundreds 
of miles of lowlands, to cross mountains, to 
travel on lakes and rivers and railroads, 
to visit cities, and to watch thousands and 
thousands of people at their daily work 
in different parts of the land. If you think, 
however, of all the things you have read 
about the places between the Mediterranean 
Sea and the Arctic Ocean, you will have some 
idea of what the continent of Europe is. 

Other continents. — There are other con- 
tinents besides Europe. You know that the 
lands just south of the Mediterranean Sea 
are joined to the lands near the Congo. All 
these lands are part of the continent of 
Africa. Figure 137 does not show the south- 
ern part of this continent. You can see, how- 
ever, that even the part of Africa it does 
show is much larger than Europe. 

The land of the Tigris and Euphrates is 
neither in Europe nor in Africa. Notice in 
Figure 137 the ocean east of Africa. This is 
called the Indian Ocean. Find the land lying 
between the Indian Ocean and the Arctic 
Ocean. ‘This is part of the huge continent of 
Asia. Most of this continent is not shown in 
Figure 137. It extends thousands of miles 
eastward from the land of the Tigris and 
Euphrates. 

There are three other continents that you 
have not even had glimpses of on these 
journeys, but one of them you doubtless have 
heard of because you live in it. Your own 
continent is North America. The other 
two are South America and Australia. 

The following questions and directions 
will show you that you can tell some things 
about these continents even before you have 
read any stories about them. 

Southern Africa. — In Figure 173 the sign 
for the southern part of the continent of 
Africa has been added. 

If there is a globe you can look at, see if 
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you can find the sign for Africa on the globe. 

The picture in Figure 174 was taken near 
the southern end of Africa. What things 
in the picture show you that this land is not 
so hot and rainy as the lands near the Congo? 
It should not surprise you to learn that 
southern Africa is cooler than the Congo 
region, for you now know that, as you go 
from lands near the equator toward the 
South Pole, you go into cooler and cooler 
regions. 

Asia. — In Figure 175 the sign for the re- 
mainder of Asia has been added. 

How much of the continent of Asia is 
north of the equator? Is any part of Asia 
near the equator? If so, which part? Is 
any part of Asia as near the North Pole as 
Norway is? 
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One of the pictures in Figures 176, 177, 
and 178 shows a scene in the northern part 
of Asia, one shows a scene in the southern part, 
and one was taken about halfway between. 
In which of these places was Figure 176 
taken? In which one was Figure 177 taken? 
Inwhich one was Figure 178 taken? Tell why 
you think as you do in each case. ' 

Do you see now how the maps and what 
you learned from your journeys help you 
to fit pictures into lands that you have not 
read about at all? 

Australia. — In Figure 179, signs for 
another part of Antarctica, the remainder of 
the Indian Ocean, and the continent of 
Australia have been added. 

Which part of Australia is nearest the 
equator? Which part, then, would you ex- 
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__ pect to be cooler, the northern part or the 


~ southern? Even though you now know 
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get to a cooler one, as one must do in 
Australia? Is southern Australia as far 
from the equator as northern Norway is? 
You will not be surprised, then, to know 
that even the southern, cooler part of Aus- 
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Figure 176 


ern Australia? Why do you think so? 

Christmas day in southern Australia. — 
This letter was written by a little girl in 
Australia to her cousin in South Africa. ° 
December 2qmues 
Dear Mary: ; 

Your Christmas box for us came three 
weeks before Christmas but mother, of 
iia, course, did not let us open it till Christmas 
By courtesy of Wattingion Daten Gay: 1 like my book very much, lee 
read part of it already. 

We are having a very pleasant summer. 
Two days before Christmas we went on a 
picnic and gathered flowers for our Christmas 
decorations. Mother has promised us an- 
other picnic on New Year’s day if it does 
not rain. 


Figure 177 


Your loving cousin, 
Jane. 


Although it seems strange to us to think ~ 
_ of Christmas day as coming in the middle _ 
~ of the summer, it did not seem at all strange 
to Mary, for her Christmas, like Jane’s, comes © 
tralia is not so cold as Norway. The pic- in summer. As you have learned, summer 
tures in Figures 180 and 181 were taken in comes in lands south of the equator at the... 
Australia. Which one was taken in north- time when winter comes north of the equato oe a 
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Figure 178 
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Antarctica. — What does the sign for were the sentences that you should have 
Antarctica in Figure 179 now bring to your marked “south,” and 1, 2, 8, 9, and 10 
‘mind? Does it make you think of the should have been marked “north.” The 
beg - things stated in sentences 3, 4, 6, 12, and 13. other statements were true of both the 
1 the “north and south” exercise? These Arctic and Antarctic regions. 
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Figure 180 


North America and South America. — 
Figure 182 is a map of the half of the world 
not shown in Figure 179. The continent 
wholly north of the equator is North America. 
The other continent is South America. 

Of the three pictures shown in Figures 
183, 184, and 185, one was taken in northern 
North America, one in middle North America, 
and one in the southern part of North 
America. Tell which one was taken in each 
of these parts of the continent. Tell why 
you think as you do in each case. 

Of the two pictures in Figures 186 and 187, 
one was taken in northern South America 
and the other in southern South America. 
Tell which you think was taken in each of 
these places and your reasons for thinking 
as you do. 

Which continent extends farthest south 
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— South America, Australia, or Africa? 

Are there any oceans shown in Figure 182 
whose names you did not already know? If 
so, you can find their names in Figure 188. 

A. caution and a check. — Remember that 
the pictures you have seen give you mere 
glimpses of some lands in the continents you 
have not visited. You later will see many 
pictures of very different kinds which were 
taken in those continents. 

You can find in the List of Illustrations 
the titles of Figures 176-178, 180-16% 
183-187, and from them you can find 
whether or not you placed these pictures 
correctly. This list also will help you check 
the answer to the Antarctic picture puzzle 
on page 128. 
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Comparing your map with a globe. — See 
if you now can find from a globe anything 
about the six continents that you did not find 
about them from your maps. If so, what? 

Can you find the equator on the globe? 


After comparing your maps with the globe, 
are there not some questions you would like 
to ask? Do you not wonder, for example, 
why the globe is hung or placed on a standard 


so that its axis is not straight up and down? 
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Do you not wonder, too, why there are many 
lines besides the equator which run round 
the globe? In the following ten paragraphs, 
you can find answers to these questions. 

A journey of the earth. — Men have found 
that the earth not only turns on its axis 
(p. 121), but also moves in an almost circu- 
lar path round the sun. This journey is mil- 
lions of miles long, and it takes the earth 
almost exactly a year to make it. Of all 
the journeys about which this book tells, 
the greatest is this journey which the earth 
itself makes each year round the sun. | 

As you “ journeyed in distant lands,” did 
you wonder why days and nights differ so 
much in length? When you are older you 
will find how the turning of the earth on its 
axis and the journey of the earth round the 
sun help to explain facts about day and night. 

The inclined axis. — As the earth moves 
along the great circular path just mentioned, 
its axis is tipped or inclined just as the 
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axis of a mounted globe is. Such globes, 
then, are so mounted as to suggest the true 
position of the earth’s axis. Your world 
maps were placed on the page as they are be- 
cause it is easier to read a world map if 
its axis is straight up and down on the page 
than it would be if its axis were tipped. 

Signs new to you. — There are some lines 
drawn on your globe that are not on Figure 
179. Some of these lines help you follow 
directions correctly on the globe. Those that 
run from pole to pole are, of course, north- 
south lines. Those that run round the globe 
in the same direction as that in which the 
equator runs are east-west lines. 

In Figures 188 and 189, some north-south 
and east-west lines are shown. You will 
need to use such lines many times in your 
later work. 

There are also four special lines that will 
be helpful to you in other ways. In Fig- 


‘ures 188 and 189, they are dotted lines, 
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Two are north of the equator, and two are 
south of it. Find the two nearest the 
equator. You may think of these as “sun 
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lines,” for they tell you about the sun’s 
behavior. Find the one marked Tropic of 
Capricorn. If you are at any place in the 


world south of this line, you always see the 
sun at noon in the xorthern sky. South 
African boys and girls learn in their 
geography classes that north is the direction 
in which they must look to see the sun at 
noon. Which side of a South African house 
is the shady side at noon? 

Find the line marked Tropic of Cancer. 
If you are north of that line, you have to 
look toward the southern sky in order to 
see the sunat noon. You yourself do live 
north of this line, and you are so used to 
seeing the sun in the southern sky at noon 
that it may be hard for you to realize that 
some boys and girls live where they must 


asia Publishers’ Photo Service 
always look north at noon to see the sun. 
If you were somewhere between these two 
lines, you would see the sun at noon some- 
times in the northern sky and at other times 
of the year in the southern sky. 
The other special lines, called the Arctic and 
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Antarctic Circles, are “ length of day lines.” 
They pass through the places where the 
longest day is twenty-four hours long. Only 
north of the Arctic Circle and south of the 
Antarctic Circle are there <= days 4 and 
‘nights ” more than twenty-four hours long. 

These four lines will be helpful, then, when 
you want to find out how the sun behaves in 
some part of the world you have not visited. 

A world framework. — Has the building 
of the world map in Figures 40, 43, 80, 97, 137, 
173, 175, 179, and 182 helped you to realize 
how large the world is, and how many places 
there are in it? There are, moreover, very 
many important places which are not shown 
on the maps in this book because they are 
not mentioned in the text. From now on, 
you can use maps as a sort of framework 


ample, ‘“ Both.” 
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into which you can fit every place that you 
read about or see. The next book of this 
series of geographies helps you to see how 
your own home fits into the world framework. 


A game to play with your map. — For the first few 
times that you play this game, look at the world 
maps in your books as much as you need to. Then 
play it without looking at them. The child who is 
“it ” says “ I am thinking of a continent,” and then 
calls the name of some other child in the class — 
“Mary,” for example. Mary then says, “ North, 
south, or both?” By this she means to ask, “ Is 
it all north of the equator, all south of the equator, 
or is part of it north and part of it south of the 
equator?” The person who is “it” may say, for ex- 
Then Mary has two guesses as 
to which continent it is. If she names the right 
one either on the first trial or second trial, and can 
write the name of that continent on the board 
correctly, Mary is “it.” If not, the same child is 
“it” again. 

A world map puzzle. — Answer each of the follow- 
ing questions with ‘‘ Yes”’ or “ No.” 

I. It is a fine spring day in September and the 
birds are beginning to come back from the north, 
where they have spent the winter. 

1. Would this be true in Europe? 

2. Would this be true in Asia? 

3. Would this be true in southern Australia? 

II. ‘I do not want to live here another year. 
I do not like to live where it is always summer.” 

1. Might the child who wrote this have been 


living during that year in southern South America? 


2. Might he have been living in southern Europe? 

3. Might he have been living in northern South 
America? 

4. Might he have been living in northern Asia? 

III. October is a pleasant autumn month. 

Summer has passed. Winter is coming. 

1. Could this be true in southern Africa? 

2. Could this be true in southern South America? 

3. Could this be true in Europe? 


A fable puzzle. — The man who wrote the fable 
discussed at the top of the next column lived in a 
part of the world you have visited on these “ jour- 
neys in distant lands.” As you read the following 
paragraph, decide whether you think he lived near 
the Congo, the Mediterranean Sea, the Rhine, or 
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the Arctic Ocean. Tell why you decide as you do. 

Do you know the fable of the Fox and the Grapes ? 
If not, ask some one to read it or tell it to you. 
Before knowing this fable, had you ever heard of 
a fox that wanted grapes? Do not foxes in your 
country want rabbits, chickens, and such things 
instead? The fox really did not want the grapes 
to eat. He wanted them to drink. The man who 
wrote this fable lived in a land of long, hot, dry 
summers. In the winter time there, the foxes find 
water in the streams to drink, but in summer time, 
when many of the streams dry up, they have a hard 
time to find water. They get very thirsty. They 
have found that the juice in the grapes quenches 
their thirst, and so they suck grapes in the vine- 
yards. The farmers have to watch their vineyards 
carefully to keep the foxes from spoiling their 
crops. The grapes are not safe, unless, like those 
in the story, they are so high from the ground that 
the foxes cannot reach them. 

A check. — There is a sentence on page 82 which 
will help you tell whether or not you solved the 
fable puzzle correctly. 

“ Ocean.”’ — Thirty-one people, including a “‘ pro- 
nouncer,”’ are needed to play this game. Thirty 
sheets of cardboard or of heavy paper also are 
needed, on which to draw large letters. There 
should be one letter only on a sheet. The follow, 
ing letters should be colored red: A on two sheets, 
C on two, D on one, F on one, I on two, L on one, 
N on two, P on one, R on one, and T on two. On 
fifteen other sheets, the same letters should be 
colored black. 

Fifteen people stand in a row along one side of 
the room, and fifteen others stand facing them in 
a row along the opposite side. Give a red letter 
sheet to each person in one row, and a black let- 
ter sheet to each person in the other row. When 
the “ pronouncer ”’ calls, for example, ‘‘ Atlantic,” 
the people in each row who have the letters which 
spell Atlantic step forward and arrange themselves 
in a line (just in front of their row and facing their 
rivals) in such an order that the letters they hold 
in front of them spell Atlantic correctly. The 
side wins a score on which the people holding 
these letters are so arranged first. If the Reds 
win, the “pronouncer’”’ calls, “Reds, one; 
Blacks, zero.”” The “ pronouncer ” then calls the 
name of another ocean, the race to get properly 
placed is repeated, the new score is announced, 
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Figure 188 

and so the game continues till the names of all ocean between Europe and North America,” “ The 
the oceans have been spelled. The “pronouncer”’ ocean between North America and Asia,” “ The 
then describes an ocean, instead of naming it. ocean between Africa and Australia,” “‘ The ocean 
For example, he may call, “‘ The largest ocean,’ and _ nearest the North Pole,’ and so on. The side wins 
the side by which Pacific first is spelled correctly which has the highest score at the close of the game. ; 
wins the score. He might call instead, “The This is a game for which you may “ choose sides.” 
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Figure 189 

Reading your world maps.— If you 
really know how to read your world maps, 
you answered “‘ No ”’ to all the ten questions 
in the world map puzzle excepting those 
numbered 3, and to the third question in 
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each group you answered “‘ Yes.” Is it not 
just as much fun to read maps as it is to 
read words and to study pictures? / The 
more you use maps as you study about 
other lands, the easier it will be to read them. 
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When I Was a Boy in Persia. — This is the 
title of a book about life in a land near the Tigris 
and Euphrates rivers. It was written by a Persian 
named Youel Mirza, who, after spending his boy- 
hood in Persia, came to college in the United States. 
Most of the stories in his book are not geography 
stories. However, in them many interesting facts 
are told about ways in which Persians work, play, 
and live, and what you have learned from this 
geography about lands near the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates will help you to understand why the Persians 
do some things as they do. For example, you can 
read on page 169 of the Persian stories that boys in 
Persia use woolen yarn in making slings. From 
page 72, you learn that they make marbles from the 
bones of sheep, goats, and lambs. Tell what you 
have learned from this geography which helps you to 
explain these facts (pp. 14, 19). 

The following list suggests interesting facts you 
can find on other pages of the Persian’s book. Find 
all you can, both in this geography and in his book, 
which helps you to explain these facts. 


Pp. 60, 135-136 ‘Telling time; school vacation 
Pp. 71, 119 Playing on roofs of houses 

.72 Use of Persian buffaloes 

.115 Materials used for building houses 
.116 Care of rain water 

. 118 Kind of fuel used in clay ovens 

. 121 Time of baking bread in summer 

Pp. 122, 1308 Foods 


last ae) ine! lac) as, 


P. 123 Time of serving dinner 

P. 137 Irrigation 

P. 138 Bare feet and summer heat; harvest 
time 

P. 142 Flour mills in the desert; near streams 

P. 160 Making, in clay and sand, designs for rugs 


Pp. 162-164 Materials used in rugs 

P. 168 Materials used in making dyes 

Pp. 168-169 ‘Times at which dyeing is done 
P. 199 Resting places for travelers 


How to use the following list of books. — These 
books were written for boys and girls, and you will 
find them easy to read. You can find, on the pages 
indicated, interesting facts about the ways in which 
people work, play, and live in the lands described. 
Make lists of these facts. Then try to find, in those 
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books and in this geography, things that help you to 
explain them. 


Lands near the Tigris and Euphrates 


Mirza, Youel B.: When I Was a Boy in Persia. 
(Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Company.) 

McManus, Blanche: Our Little Arabian Cousin, 
PP: 7-8, 10, 13, I7, 20, 27~20, 41-56, 66-72. 
(L. C. Page and Company.) 

Page, J. W.: Man and the Earth, pp. 47-50. 
donald and Evans.) 

Morris, Charles: Home Life in All Lands, pp. 
145-148, 150. (J. B. Lippincott Company.) 


The Land of the Nile 


Fairgrieve, J., and Young, Ernest: Human Geog- 
raphy by Grades, Book Two, Homes Far Away, 
pp. 61-74. (D. Appleton and Company.) 

Fairgrieve, J., and Young, Ernest: Human Geog- 
raphy, The World, pp. 104-127. (George Philip 
and Son.) 

Perry, Walter Scott: With Azir Girges in Egypt, 
Pp. 13-14, 17-18, 19-22, 24-25, 26-30, 47-40, 
65-66. (Atkinson, Mentzer and Company.) 

McDonald, Etta Blaisdell, and Dalrymple, Julia: 
Hassan in Egypt, pp. 2-5, 14-18, 30, 47-48, 
55-56, 63, 74-78, 89-100, 104. (Little, Brown, 
and Company.) 

Bosworth, George F.: Narrative Geography Readers, 
Book I, pp. 60-68, 112-115. (Macmillan and 
Company, Ltd.) 

Page, J. W.: Man and the Earth, pp. 37-46. 

Carpenter, Frank G.: Around the World with the 
Children, pp. 95-101. (American Book Com- 
pany.) 

Barnard, H. Clive: How Other People Live, pp. 
39-42. (Adam and Charles Black.) 

Lane, M. A. L.: The Wide World, pp. 42-52. 
and Company.) 

Bosworth, George F. (Ed.): Cambridge Geographical 
Readers, I, The World and Its Wonders, pp. 65-66. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 


(Mac- 


(Ginn 


The Congo Region 
Thompson, Ruth: Our Neighbors Near and Far, 
pp. 9-22. (Harr Wagner Publishing Company.) 
Fairgrieve, J., and Young, Ernest: The World, pp. 
95-103. 
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Page, J. W.: Man and the Earth, pp. 4-13, 15-109, 
22-20, 28-35, 51-50. 

Barnard, H. Clive: 
42-47. 

Bosworth, George F.: Narrative Geography Readers, 
Book I, pp. 23-27. 

Carpenter, Frank G.: Around the World with the 
Children, pp. 26-40. 


How Other People Live, pp. 


Mediterranean Lands 

Fairgrieve, J., and Young, Ernest: Homes Far Away, 
pp. 105-118. 

Fairgrieve, J., and Young, Ernest: The World, pp. 
188-197. 

Perdue, H. Avis: Child Life in Other Lands, pp. 
III-113, 134-154. (Rand McNally and Com- 
pany.) 

Bosworth, George F: Narrative Geography Readers, 
Book I, pp. 40-43, 96-101, 108-112. 

Bosworth, George F. (Ed.): The World and Its 
Wonders, pp. 52-54, 63. 

Mulets, Lenore E.: Sunshine Lands of Europe, pp. 
B5.45, 50, 57, 60-02, 103-109, 119, 123, 128, 136, 
145, 149. (World Book Company.) 

McDonald, Etta Blaisdell, and Dalrymple, Julia: 
Kafael in Italy, pp. 3, 18-20, 32, 42-45, 52-58, 
63, 67, 76, 100, 106, 113, 115. (Little, Brown, and 
Company.) 

McDonald, Etta Blaisdell, and Dalrymple, Julia: 
Josefa in Spain, pp. I, 3, 24-30, 46-47, 60, 76-78, 
80, 88-92, 99-101, 104. (Little, Brown, and 
Company.) 

Starr, Laura B.: Filippo, the Italian Boy, pp. 9, 12, 
32, 35) 37) 41, 43, 47-49, 52, 56, 87. (Sully and 
Kleinteich.) 

_ Wade, Mary H.: Twin Travellers in the Holy Land, 

pp. 9-18, 21-37, 60-66, 75-78, 101, 106, 114. 
(Frederick A. Stokes Company.) 

Demetrios, George: When I Was a Boy in Greece, 
pp. 15-18, 38-47. (Lothrop, Lee and Shepard 
Company.) 

Kaleel, Mousa J.: When I Was a Boy in Palestine, 
PP: 15, 25, 29, 32, 35-38, 40-42, 46-48, 139-142. 
(Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Company.) 

A Land of Mountains 

Fairgrieve, J., and Young, Ernest: The World, pp. 

198-205. . 

Tolman, Stella W. Carroll, and Jerome, Harriet L.: 

Around the World, Book IIT, pp. 129-149. (Sil- 

ver, Burdett and Company.) 
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Page, J. W.: Man and the Earth, pp. 122-129. 

Bosworth, George F.: Narrative Geography Readers, 
Book I, pp. 47-48, 101-103. 

Lane, M. A. L.: The Wide World, pp. 79-87. 

Lane, M. A. L.: Northern Europe, pp. 80-82. 
(Ginn and Company.) 

Perkins, Lucy Fitch: The Swiss Twins, pp. 21-116. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company.) 


The Rhine River and Its Delta Land 


Perdue, H. Avis: Child Life in Other Lands, pp. 
66-01. 

Page, J. W.: Man and the Earth, pp. 140-145. 

Bosworth, George F.: Narrative Geography Readers, 
Book I, pp. 28-32. 

Bosworth, George F.: The World and Its Wonders, 
pp. 44-48. 

Lane, M. A. L.: The Wide World, pp. 57-64. 

Lane, M. A. L.: Northern Europe, pp. 
129-134. 

Carpenter, Frank G.: Around the World with the 
Children, pp. 111=115, 117-127. 

De Groot, Cornelia: When I Was a Girl in Holland, 
DD 02-05, 677100, 128-131, 130-141, (145-148. 
(Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Company.) 

McManus, Blanche: Our Little Dutch Cousin, pp. 
5, 14-16, 28-20, 35, 40-52, 67-71, 75-79, 81-83, 
89-96. (The Page Company.) 

McDonald, Etta Blaisdell, and Dalrymple, Julia: 
Marta in Holland, pp. 18-21, 52, 64, 82-86, 
100-104. (Little, Brown, and Company.) 

Smith, Mary Estella: Holland Stories, pp. 4-7, 12, 
16-19, 24-27, 33-42, 40, 49-69, 72, 83, 103, 115, 
136-140. (Rand McNally and Company.) 
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A Northland by the Sea 
Fairgrieve, J.,and Young, Ernest: Homes Far Away, 


Pp- 119-132. 
Barnard, H. Clive: How Other People Live, pp. 
AAS), DiS Wey 
Perdue, H. Avis: Child Life in Other Lands, pp. 
40-59, 63-65. 


Page, J. W.: Man and the Earth, pp. 56-63, 135-140. 

Bosworth, George F.: The World and Its Wonders, 
pp. 48-52. 

Hall, Dr. J. O.: When I Was a Boy in Norway, 
Pp- 56-57, 59-60, 134-140, 192-197, 242-244. 
(Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Company.) 

George, Marian M. (Ed.): A Little Journey to Nor- 
way and Sweden, Part I, pp. 13-26, 30, 36-38, 
40-59, 69-74, 89-96. (A. Flanagan Company.) 
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How to use this index; index games. — After 
you have finished the book, it would be fun to run 
an ‘‘ alphabet race,” using fifty names instead of 
twenty. You may have forgotten just how to 
play this game, and so you may wish to read 
again the directions given youabout it. By using 
the index in the following way, you can find these 
directions quickly. The words in the index are 
arranged alphabetically, just as words in a dic- 
tionary are. By looking at the top and bottom 
words in a column, then, you can tell whether or 
not the word you are hunting is in that column 
without reading all the words in it. Find first 
the column in which the word ‘‘ Games” ap- 
pears. Then run down that column till you find 
that word. Under the words ‘‘ Games and Puz- 
zles’’ there is an indented list. Find the words 
‘“An alphabet race”’ in this list. What page 
number do you find to the right of these words? 
On the page in your book which is so numbered, 
you will find the directions for the game. 

Suppose that you wanted to read again the 
statements about Lucerne, Switzerland. In the 
same way that you found the word ‘‘ Games,” 
find the word “ Lucerne,”’ and to the right of the 
word, find the number of the page on which it is 
mentioned. Notice, then, that place names also 
are listed in your index. Do you see now how 
you might use your index to help you win an 
alphabet race ? 

The index also is helpful in making lists of 
words with which to ‘ build pyramids,”’ or to 
play “‘ Jumble Square.” You may want, for ex- 
ample, to build a pyramid with words like “‘ pass,”’ 
** strait,”’ “volcano,” and “‘ mountains.”’ You 
can find such words more quickly in the index than 
you can by hunting through the pages of the 
book for them. 

This index is useful, too, in helping you find 
again certain statements to which you may want 
to refer. Suppose, for example, that you wish to 
read again what the book tells you about rain 
in the Congo region. Find in the index the word 
‘Rain,’ and, in the indented list under this 


heading, find the words, ‘‘ In the Congo region.” 
It is fun to run races to see who can find first, 
by using the index, the place in the book where 
each of the following is mentioned : 

Boats on the Nile 

Tunnels in Switzerland 

Shadows in the Netherlands 

Currants 

Fishing for pearls in the Persian Gulf 

Vineyards along the Rhine 
Can you suggest other such things which you 
might use in running index races ? 

Some things are mentioned at several places in 
the book. Find, for instance, all the numbers of 
the pages which are listed under the word “ delta ” 
in the index. You might then run a race to see 
who first can copy correctly from four pages in 
the book four sentences about deltas. 

Find the numbers of the pages listed in the 
index under the word “‘ shadows.’’ Write a para- 
graph about shadows in which you tell, im your 
own words, the facts about shadows told on those 
pages. 

Each of you may find in the index another 
word or group of words under which three or 
more pages are listed. On a slip of paper write 
this word or group of words. Then exchange 
slips. With the help of the index, write a para- 
graph about the thing named on the slip which 
you receive. 

Helps in pronouncing words. — There are marks 
over some of the letters in various words in the 
index which will help you to pronounce those 
words correctly. If you do not know the meaning 
of these marks, you may refer as often as neces- 
sary to the following paragraph, in which words 
you already know how to pronounce are marked. 

Pronounce 4 as in day; 4 as in man; das in 
farm; 4 as in wares; a as in task; a as in warm; 
a as in metal; é asin équator; é as in délta; é 
as in hérd; e as in even; € as in évent; i as in 
night; fasinlive; dasin globe; dasin hét; das- 
in nérth; 6asin ébey; tas in fiel; & as in sin; 
uasinrule; iasinwtnite; ¥ as in city. 
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Af’ri-ca, 131 
Alps Mountains, 84, 91 
Am’stér-dim, 105 
A’mind-sén, at the South 
Pole, 126 
Ant-are’ti-ca, 135 
Antarctic Circle, 140 
Antarctic Ocean, 125 
A-ra’bi-a, 32 
Arc’tic Circle, 140 
Arctic Ocean, 120 
Travel on, 122 
A’sia, 131, 132 
A’sia Mi'nér, 81 
As’phalt, 10 
Ath’éns, 81 
At-lin’tic Ocean, 67 
Aus-tra’li-a, 132 
Axis 
Of a spinning plate, 121 
Of the earth, 121 


Bag’dad, 8, 17, 19 
Bananas, 57 
Biar’ba-ry Coast, 68 
Basle (bil), 84, 92 
Basra (biiz’ra), 2 
Bazaars 
In Bagdad, 10 
Of Cairo, 41 
Ber’gen, 113 
Béth’/lé-hém, 82 
Boats 
Congo steamers, 55, 60 
Fishing boats, 106, 113 
Keleks, 4 
Koofahs, 5 
Ocean ships, 2, IoT, 113 
On the Nile, 39 
- Viking ships, 113 
Bricks, making of, 15 


Cai’rd, 40 
Canals 
For irrigation, 44 
Of the Netherlands, r1o2, 
104 
Suez, 34 
Caravans, 10, 42, 82 
Journeying with, 11 
Cataract, 45 
Cheeses, making of 
In the Netherlands, 104 
In Norway, 115 
In Switzerland, 94 
Chocolate, manufacture of 
In the Netherlands, 106 
In Switzerland, 96 
Chris-ti-a’ni-a, 116 
Christmas day 
In Australia, 134 
_ In various lands, 111 
Clothing 
Worn in the desert, 19 
( utch boys, ror 
ot, dry lands, 50 
1ot, rainy lands, 50 
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Of Laplanders, 120 
Worn in Mesopotamia, 24 
Co’ms, 84 
Cén’go, region of, 53-66 
Congo River, 53 
Fishermen of, 56 
Forests near, 59 
Journey on, 55 
Trading post on, 60 
Continent, 131 
Currants, 78, 79 


Date palms, 6, 18, 43 
Dates, harvesting of, 44 
Day and night 

At different times in vari- 

ous lands, 117, 118 

Days and nights 

In the desert, 19 
Delta 

Building of, by Shat-el- 

Arab, 31 

Defined, 32 

Of the Nile, 39 

Of the Rhine, ror 

Of the Rhone, 72 
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Sandstorm in, 44 
Diamonds, 106 
Dikes, ror, 105 

Care of, 105 
Directions 

Drill on, 35 

On map, 19, 21, 32 
Dunes, 108 


Earth 
Journey of, 
37 
__ Shape of, 24, 28 
E’gypt, 38, 37-46 
Equator, 129 
Euphrates River 
tés), 1, 3,31 
Europe (a’rtip), 131 
Evaporation, 68, 79 
Exercises 
“Blanks to fill,” 37 
“A Boy in Persia,” 148 
Christmas day and Christ- 
mas shadows, 111 
A Congo exercise, 63 
Index exercises, 150 
A Mediterranean puzzle, 
82 
A Netherlands exercise, 108 
A Nile exercise, 51 
A North and South exer- 
cise, 127 


round sun, 


(a-phra’- 


Fables 
“The Elephant and the 
Mouse,” 58 
“The, Hox 
Grapes,” 141 
Of a tree and a famous 
city, 81 


and the 


Farming 
In the Congo region, 57 
In Egypt, 38, 39, 43 
In Greece, 79 
In the Netherlands, 103, 
104, 105 
In Norway, 114, 119 
Along the Rhine, 99, 100 
In Spain, 72 
In Switzerland, 92, 95 
Along the Tigris, 6, 18 
On slopes of Vesuvius, 75 
Near the White Nile, 47 
Fig orchards and trees, 68, 
79, 81 
Fiords (fyérds), 113 
Fishing 
On the Congo, 56 
In the Netherlands, 106 
In Norway, 113, 119 


For pearls, in Persian 
Gulf, 31 
Food 


Of Congo natives, 58 
Of desert merchants, 11 
Of Egyptian peasants, 44 
Of Markos, in Greece, 80 
In Mesopotamia, 24 
Of Pepino, in Naples, 76 
Of Pygmies, 59 
In Spain, 71 
Of Swiss peasants, 96 
Forests, 47, 54, 55, 59) 72, 
92, 99 
Fram‘heim, 125 
France, 69, 72-73, 99 


Games and puzzles 
An alphabet race, 64 
Building pyramids, 64 
“Captain,” 35 
“C Puzzle,” 19 
“Hand R Puzzle;? 17 
A fable puzzle, 141 
“‘Game of Guide,” 23 
Index games, 150 
“Jumble Square,” r10 
A “mouth and_ source’ 

puzzle, 109 
“Ocean,” 142 
“Password,” 7 
A picture puzzle, 128 
A river puzzle, 110 
Spelling with initials, 64 
A “square” puzzle, 110 
“Suggest Game,” 19 
“Sun and Shadow Puzzle,” 
19 

With a map, 141 
A work puzzle, 112 
A world map puzzle, 141 

Gén’6-a, 83 

Gér'ma-ny, 99 

Gi-bral’tar (tér), 67 

Glaciers, 88, 90, 91 

Globe, 132, 137 

Grasses and Grasslands, 14, 
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103, I0Q, 114 
Grazing 
In Asia Minor, 81 
In the desert, 14 
In Greece, 78, 79 
In Norway, 114 
In Palestine, 82 
In Spain, 72 
In Switzerland, 92-95 
Near the White Nile, 47 
Greece, 69, 78-81 


94-95, 


Ham’mér-fést, 116, 119 
Homes 
In Algiers, 68 
In Bagdad, 16 
In Cairo, 41 
In the Congo region, 57, 60 
Of desert people, 11-12, 16, 
43 
Near Lake Victoria, 53 
Of Laplanders, 120 
Moving of, in the desert, 45 
In the Netherlands, 103, 
104 
In a Nile village, 39, 43 
In an oasis, 43 
Of Pygmies, 59 
In Switzerland, 92, 94 
Along the Tigris, 3, 6, 
16, 23 
Along the White Nile, 47 
Hunting 
By Arctic explorers, 122 
In Congo forests, 59 
Near the White Nile, 47 


Iceberg, 125 
Irrigation 
Along the Nile, 44, 45 
In Spain, 72 
Along the Tigris, 6 
Islands, 33 
_ And voyages, 81 
It'a-ly, 69, 74-78 


Jé-ru’sa-lém, 82 
July Fourth in various lands, 
117-118 


Khan, 12 - 
Khir’tum’, 46 
Koofahs, 5 


Land of two great rivers, 1- 
24 
Lap’lan-dérs, 119 
Lava, 74 
List of illustrations, 144-147 
Use of, 7, 16, 38, 61, 77 
Lu-cérne’, 90° 


Man’'i-dc, 57 
Manufacturing 

At Marseille, 73 

In Mesopotamia, 15 
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Manufacturing (continued) 
In the Netherlands, 106 
In Norway, 116 
In Switzerland, 96, 97 
Maps 
Completing the world map, 
Loy, £30, 132, nsOmr4 
143 
Defined, 24 
Directions on, 19, 21, 32 
Introduction to, 19 
Reading of, 22, 69, 90 
Relief, of part of Switzer- 
land, ot 
Size (idea of scale), 26 
Starting the “world map,” 


26 
World map, Congo unit 
added, 52 


World map, Mediterranean 
unit added, 66 
World map, Nile 
added, 32 
World map, unit for north- 
ern journeys added, 98 
Mar-seille’ (Mir-sa’y or 
Mar-sal’), 72 
Mediterranean lands (méd’i- 
tér-a/né-An), 67-82 
Mediterranean Sea, 37, 67 
Més’6-pé-ta’mi-a, 23, 1-24 
Milan or Mil-an’, 83 
Mountains, 54, 67, 72, 73, 
74, 78, 84, 100, 112, 126 
A land of, 83-98 
Sign for, on maps, 90, 99 


unit 


Na’ples, 74, 76 
Néth’ér-liands, to1—110 
Nile boats, 39 
Nile, land of, 37-52 
Nile River, 37 
North A-mér’i-ca, 136 
Northland by the Sea, 111-120 
North Pole, r2r 
Attempts to reach it, 121 
Peary’s journey to, 122-123 
North Sea, 99 
Nér’way, 111-120 


Oasis, 43 

Olive oil, making of, 71, 82 

Olive orchards and _ trees, 
68, 71; 79 

Orange orchards and trees, 
68, 79 


Pal’és-tine, 82 
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Palm oil, 58 
Papyrus, 47 
Pass, in mountains, 88 
Pastures 
Of the Netherlands, 103 
In Norway, 114 ; 
In Swiss mountains, 93 
In various lands, 109 
Pearl fishers, 31 
Peary, at the North Pole, 123 
Peat, 104 
Peninsula, 33 
Pér’sian Gulf (-shan or zhan), 
24, 30 
Persian rugs, 15 
Petroleum, 10 
Pictures, use of, 3; 10, 37, 
38, 54, 61, 77, 85, 99, 
£23, L272 neteonema4s 
136 
Playgrounds 
Riviera, 74 
Swiss mountains, 89 
“Polders,” 103 
Por’ti-gal, 69 
Pyg'mies, 59 
Pyr’a-mids, 41 


Railroads, 10, 46, 60, 81, 92 
Railroad tunnels, 84, 85 
Rain 

Along the Barbary Coast, 

68, 70 

In the Congo region, 57 

In Egypt, 38 

In Greece, 79 

In Italy, 77 

In Mesopotamia, .18 

In Norway, 113 

Along the White Nile, 48 
Raisins, 78 
Rapid, 45 
Red Sea, 32 
Reindeer, usefulness of, 120 
Rhine River rine), 99 
Rhine River, and Its Delta 

Land, 99-110 

Rhine Valley, 99-100 
Rhone Glacier (rdne), 89 
Rhone River, 72 
Rice. 57 
Ri-vie’ra (ré-vya’ri), 74 
Rivers 

Congo, 53 

Euphrates, 1 

Nile, 37 

Rhine, 99 


Rhone, 72 
Shat-el-Arab, 1 
Sign for, on maps, 90 
Sources of, 88 
Tigris, 1 
Upstream and downstream 
On, 2; 37; 53 
River trips 
On the Congo, 55 
Up the Nile, 37 
Down the Rhine, 99, 100 
On the Tigris 
By kelek, 4 
By steamer, I 
Roads 
In mountains, 89, 90 
In the Netherlands, 105 
In Norway, 115 
R6t’tér-dim, ror 
Rubber, 59 
Ruins 
In Egypt, 41 
In Mesopotamia, 16 
Of Pompeii, 74 


St. Gotthard Pass 
goth’ard), 87 
St. Gotthard Tunnel, 86, 90 
Sakieh, 43 j 
Salt, manufacture of, 12 
Sand pan, playing with, 32, 
TIO, IIg 
Seasons, III, 117, 122, 125 
Shadows 
At Christmas, in various 
lands, 111, 116-117 
Near Lake Victoria, 51 
In the Netherlands, 107 
Along the Nile, 50 
In Norway, 111, 117 
Shat-él-A ‘rib, x 
South A-mér’i-ca, 136 
South Pole, 123 
Amundsen’s 
123-127 
Spain, 69, 70-72 
Stan’ley Pool, 60 
Strait, 32 
Sti-dan’, 46 
Siidd, 47 
Sun, height of, at noon, at 
different seasons in vari- 
ous lands, 80, 111, 116- 
117 
Sun, height of, and tempera- 
ture, 80, 119 


(sant 


journey to, 


30-4 


Sun, path of 
At Framheim, 125 
In Greece, 80 
At Hammerfest, 118 
Sun, position of, at noon, in 
different seasons 
Near the Congo, 60 
In Egypt, 50 
At Framheim, 125 
In Greece, 80 
In the Netherlands, 107 
In Norway, 111, 117, 118 
Along the White Nile, 51 
Swe’den, 111 
Swit’zér-land, 83-98 


Ti’gris River, 1, 31 
In flood, 7 
Traffic on, 8 
Tigris, from the, to the Nile, 
30-36 
Trade and traders 
Of Amsterdam, 106 
Of Bagdad, to 
Of Cairo, 41 
Of the Congo region, 59, 60 
Of the desert, 11, 12 
Of Marseille, 73 
Of Naples, 76 
Of Norway, 113, 114, 116 
Of Rotterdam, tor 
Travel, a record of, 24-30 
Trép’ic of Cain’cér, 139 
Trop’ic of Cap’ri-cérn, 139 
Tunnels, in Switzerland, 84, 
85 


“Up” and “Down,” 29 


Vé-si’vi-ils, 74, 75 
Vic-td’ri-a, Lake, 48 
Vi‘kings, 113 
Vineyards 

In France, 73 

In Greece, 78 

In Italy, 75 

Along the Rhine, too 

In Spain, 71 
Volcano, 74 


Waterfalls, 60, 85, 94, 97, 116 
Weaving 

By Congo natives, 58 

Of rugs, 15 
White Nile, 47 


Zenith, 11 
Zui'der Zee (zi’dér zé), 106 
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